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were held in London on Sunday and 

Monday were in fact little more than a 
preliminary and provisional survey in advance 
of the Four-Power Conference, which assem- 
bled later in the week. The ground was sur- 
veyed, and positions and differences of position 
were noted as between the French and British 
Governments, but no actual decisions were 
taken. Nor could they be; for the fact is that 
the situation had changed considerably since 
the original French proposal was outlined, and 
the problem is now seen to be much larger than 
when it was first brought into notice. 


Anglo-French conversations which 


| The Danubian Federation 


The original French scheme for a Danubian 
Federation was freely criticised outside France 
on the ground that it was designed as much 
in the interest of France as of the Balkans; it 
was not, however, eriticised on the ground that 
it was inadequate for the actual situation 
which confronted Europe east of the Alps. 
Time may or may not have diminished the 
strength of the former objection; but the 
lapse of a month has very definitely reinforced 
the relevance of the latter. The situation has 
gone steadily from bad to worse in the affected 
countries, it has spread beyond their borders, 
and the whole position is now desperate. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The trouble is easily diagnosed: falling 
prices for produce means diminishing State 
revenues, which mean in turn either a mora- 


torium or a repudiation of State loans—in 


other words, national bankruptcy. The coun- 
tries concerned are either too small or too poor, 
or both, to help themselves; their poverty is 
even more desperate than that of Germany; 
and they cannot right themselves without ex- 
ternal assistance. 


All that is understandable; indeed it is an 
old story, for Austria was in the same situa- 
tion a few years ago before the League of 
Nations guaranteed a loan. But that very 
fact gives us pause to-day; for Austria is again 
one of the affected States, it was the financial 
embarrassment of Austria last spring that 
began the crisis of last summer—and once 
again the panacea is to be a loan. 


A loan to the Danubian countries—in 
which are now included, by a process of exten- 
sion, Bulgaria and Greece as well as Austria 
and Rumania—would no doubt put off the evil 
day. But would it do more? The States 
concerned are naturally playing for time; so 
would anybody else in similar circumstances. It 
may be worth while for the richer States of 
the West to lend money which cannot be repaid, 
in order to safeguard institutions which may 
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be worth more than money, if only for the time 
being. But at least the realities of the situa- 
tion should be recognised; and the truth is that 
even with a loan the position may be as bad 
again in a year’s time as it is now. 


This throws us back to the idea of a Danu- 
bian, or since the recent extension of the 


trouble, a Pan-Balkan Federation. By itself a 
political medicine to cure an economic disease 
is not very convincing; nor does the old argu- 
ment that the abolition of local tariffs would 
help to lower prices sound very convincing in 
this connection. For the fact is that one of 
the evils is the lowness of the price-level; and 
the Balkan States, which are in the main agri- 
cultural producers, cannot stimulate trade very 
much by selling to each other. 


A Quadruple Protectorate? 


It is no use disguising the seriousness of the 
situation: the whole future of Eastern Europe 
is at stake. If money is lent, then it is likely 
to be lost; but if nothing is done, then bank- 
ruptcy is likely to be followed by anarchy. 
Something like an economic dictatorship seems 
to be necessary for a period of years; but an 
economic dictatorship necessarily involves some 
measure of political control. 


A Pan-Balkan Federation by itself _— be 
the prey of conflicting interests within and 
without; therefore the best available, if not 
the ideal solution, would be for the four Great 
Powers to agree to some form of joint politi- 
cal mandate or protectorate, open or disguised, 
in return for financial assistance. This runs 
the risk, no doubt, of jealousies between the 
Four Powers concerned; but the situation has 
now become so serious that, if they are wise, 
they will run the risk lest a worse thing befall 
Europe. 


Britain and Europe 


As for Britain’s share in this transaction, 
it must be consonant with her double position 
in the world. She is both a European Power 
and an Empire; and at the present time, with 
the Ottawa Conference and all that implies 
ahead. We are bound both by interest and 
sentiment to put the Empire first. 


At the same time, we cannot contract out of 
our position as a European State, nor is it 
desirable in the interests of Europe that we 
should. We have fewer special interests in the 
Danube area than France, Germany, or Italy; 
but for that very reason we should be able 
to take a more detached and possibly a longer 
view. 

It should be our business, then, in the Con- 
ference which will be held on this matter less 
to initiate than to modify and if necessary 
amend any schemes that may be put forward 
in the interests of the countries affected. It 
is improbable that we shall be able to refuse 
all financial responsibility, but in view of last 


year’s fiasco, it would be wise for this to} 
restricted to the minor, not the major share 


Better Trade 


The world-economic situation has sensibj 
depreciated during the past week—partly q 
account of the Kreuger disclosures, and partly 
from general causes in the Near East and ely. 
where—but at any rate British trade hy 
improved, unemployment is considerably m 
duced, and several industries show increase 
activity, which must be attributed in the maiy 
to the tariff. 


The building trades, however, remain a 
unfortunate exception, due to Government 
municipal, and private economy. all over th 
country, and this is causing some apprehensioy 
among the many cognate industries which de 
pend on building. This decline seems difficuk 
to arrest for the time being, but it is at any 
rate a relevant factor that building costs ar 
now lower than for many years past. 


Agriculture’s Outlook 


A change-over in the business outlook of 
farmers is noticeable—the Gilmour policies are 
at work. More land is said to be under the 
plough than a year ago; and holdings that were 
going derelict are being restored. A crumbling 


tilth, the dry ditch, and a clean pond mark this 
spring. 


Last year’s agitation against tithe, too, is less 
voluble and active. The village Hampdens are 
back in their fields. Rents, if no higher, are 
at any rate being paid. Wage-cuts sought in 
*31 on good grounds are being refused on better 
in ’32. The Chamberlain Acts to finance the 
repair of old cottages are a sound investment 
for local authorities and a tribute to political 
Unionism. 


Parliament resumed on Tuesday, but 


its programme for the next fortnight 
is of secondary importance, and _ over- 
shadowed by speculation as to the Budget. So 
far as the Government is concerned there is 
a note of restrained optimism in the air. The 
Opposition, on the other hand, appears to be 
as futile and ineffective as before. 


In many ways this is to be regretted, An 
Opposition that is merely factious is a nuisance 
which merely wastes time, but an Opposition 
that can contribute constructive criticism to 
debate may be an asset to the Government 
which it opposes. So far, however, there is 
no sign whatever of this on either the Labour 
benches or the Liberal bench. 


The Liberal Party, indeed, seems to present 
the curious phenomenon—hitherto unknown to 
natural or political history—that the smaller 
it becomes the more it divides. Even the Free 
Trade demonstration last week was taken ad- 
vantage of to exclude Mr. Lloyd George from 
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oceedings; upon which the offended 
expressed himself with some natural 
vigour to the N ews-Chronicle. 


The Irish Note | 
The Irish Free State Government has now 
delivered its considered reply to the British 


Partly 
nment on the matter of the Oath and 
and if the forecasts of the 


correspondents are accurate, Mr. De Valera 
appears to want to make the best of both 
worlds. The Oath is to remain in the Treaty, 
but not to be taken by the Republican members 
of the Dail; the payment of the Annuities is 
to be repudiated, but Ireland is to claim pre- 
ference as a State within the Empire. 


Unfortunately for the Irish Government, a 
bargain is a bargain, and in this world one 
cannot have one’s cake and eat it too. The 
British Empire is, it is true, a flexible and 
comprehensive institution, but it cannot 
possibly accommodate those who at one and 
the same time repudiate their own engagements 
and yet claim the benefits due from the other 
side. 


ies are 

er the Edward Marjoribanks 

. bine The suicide of Edward Marjoribanks was 
n 


not merely a tragedy, it was an enigma. Over- 
work at thirty-three is easily cured by rest; 
and a shotgun, though undeniably effective at 


isless § point-bank range, is a most unsuitable weapon. 

ns ate Sudden impulse will no doubt at times over- 

r, are —® whelm the best-balanced minds, but it is odd 

ght in § that he should have arranged to be back again 

better § in town by Monday. In spite of the evidence 
ce the § at the inquest, one would still like to think it 
tment — might have been an accident. 

— What his future would have been had he 
lived it is difficult to say. He was something 
of a poet—there was genuine feeling in some 

, but of his verses, which should survive in the 

tnight anthologies—and he had a spectacular success 

ove’ § with his Life of Marshall Hall. I am afraid, 

t. SOB however, that it owed much of its popularity 

“Te to the feeling that it was a series of detective 

: be stories from real life, and the biography of 

to Lord Carson, which was in preparation, could 
hardly have made so wide an appeal, since it 

An § Was concerned with politics, not murder. 
er As to his political future, most observers 
yo to | Would have agreed a week ago that his pros- 

a pects were obscure. He had both ambition 

a and ability, but he was more prominent in the 

nade last House of Commons than in this, with its 

» vast Tory majority to handicap the individual 
member. Had the late Socialist Government 

resent § continued, there was just a chance that he 

wn to § might have repeated the success of F. E. in 
naller § Opposition a generation ago, but as matters 

» Free § Stand to-day, he would have had to wait. And 


that delay his impatient spirit could not brook. 


War Loan Conversion 


The Chancellor is confidently expected to 
allude in his Budget speech to a definite scheme 
to convert into a cheaper issue the outstanding 
£2,000,000,000 of 5 per cent. War Loan. I 
believe I am right in saying that Sir William 
Jowitt and Sir Stafford Cripps jointly upset 
Mr. Snowden’s 1931 tentative conversion 
scheme by their interpretation as Law Officers 
of the 1917 prospectus, i.e., that conversion in 
part only is outside the terms of issue. A tripli- 
cate offer is expected of “ longs,” “ middles ” 
and “shorts”; the meaning of which is for 
once plain to the uninitiated. The formal offer 
is expected in June. 


Colonial Governorships 

The heads of the Colonial Civil Service are 
a little perturbed, I hear, at the unfortunate 
indifference to elementary rules of sound 
finance exhibited by one or two Colonial ad- 
ministrators in our Dependencies. One academ- 
ically distinguished governor a year or so 
back actually sought a huge loan in the City 
unbeknown to Whitehall and the Government 
broker. 


Lord Cromer laid it down that low taxes 
and swift justice are the fundamentals of 
native rule. Lord D’Abernon rates finance as 
superior to the claims of defence in the hier- 
archy of official advisers, but strategic develop- 
ment and commercial expansion can surely be 
combined in Government Houses. 

Brazil 

A warning of the real condition of Brazil is 
shown by the action of its Government in fail- 
ing this month to honour an obligation, dating 
from the eighties, to take over certain harbour 
works from a British firm on agreed terms. 
The Government simply cannot pay, and the 


position there seems likely to get worse rather 
than better. 


An Addition to Omar 


The discovery in India of an old manuscript 
of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, contain- 
ing some fifty new quatrains, is a matter of 
interest to many more than Oriental scholars. 
By one of the oddest chances in literature, this 
ancient Mohammedan has become one of the 
most popular poets in Christian England, and 
the general public will be even more anxious 
to read a translation of the new verses than the 
learned Orientalists to read them in the 
original. 


Whether a new Fitzgerald will arise to 
supplement the magic of the old is a doubt- 
ful matter. England has many poets to-day, 
and the quatrain is not a particularly difficult 
measure; but the real genius of Fitzgerald lay 
neither in the matter (which was not his own) 
nor the measure, but in something impalpable 
which he added to both. And that cannot be 
repeated to order. 
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THE END OF SOCIAL REFORM ? 


HE Budget has been balanced with some- 
thing to spare, and Mother Britannia 
(a little thinner in bust and hips than a 
twelveionth ago) has been patting herself on 
the back for the slimming treatment which has 
restored her figure to more reasonable propor- 
tions. The process has been excessively un- 
pleasant for the individual taxpayer, who has 
had to foot the bill for past extravagances of 
the State at the very time when incomes are 
diminishing all round; but the painful if salu- 
tary reflections of the past few months are 
likely to be ineffective unless the situation in 
which the nation finds itself is properly 
diagnosed. 


The essence of the position is that the world 
is once again on a falling price-level, and the 
experience of the past shows that these cycles 
of rising and falling prices are generally of 
long duration. From the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the middle of the nine- 
teenth for example, prices rose fairly steadily ; 
from the middle of the nineteenth to the begin- 
ning of the twentieth they fell slowly but not 
less steadily; from 1902-5 they began to rise 
and (omitting the peak-levels of the war as 
due to obviously exceptional causes) they rose 
again steadily until 1928. Since then they 
have again fallen steadily, and in many trades 
and countries catastrophically. 


Historical parallels are never exact, but 
past experience does therefore suggest that the 
present fall in prices is unlikely to be reversed 
for several years; and this conclusion is rein- 
forced by the fact that at the present moment 
the world is suffering from an excess both of 
natural and artificial production, in which the 
supply exceeds the demand for large categories 
of goods. From the economists’ point of view 
there is too much food, too many people, and 
too much money in the world; and although 
there is point in the retort that the trouble is 
that these commodities are badly distributed, it 
does not seem quite a sufficient answer. For 
if the surplus labour or the surplus capital 
which are now seeking employment were to find 
it to-morrow, there would simply be a further 
fall in prices the day after to-morrow; and the 
situation would be worse rather than better. 


It is this fact, of course, which has been 
operating with steadily increasing momentum 
during the last few years to discourage migra- 
tion to the Dominions. Throughout the whole 
of the nineteenth century, and during the first 
decade of the twentieth, a large part of the 
surplus population of Europe found its way 
easily and cheaply to America and Australasia, 
where it opened up fresh territories to pasture 
and agriculture, and in so doing relieved con- 


gestion at home and extended the area of civil. 
isation overseas. 

All that is now at an end—the quota has 
been established for men as well as for wheat, 
And the reason is simple: the other side of 
emigration was the assumption that Europe 
would furnish an indefinitely expanding market 
for the produce of the emigrant, and that 
assumption has proved untrue. 

It appears then that the world may have 
to write off a great deal of the capital which 
is at present frozen, as permanently lost; that 
it may have to regard a great deal of the labour 
which is now unemployed as permanently idle 
or at best only semi-employed; and that con- 
sequently it may have to reconsider its whole 
attitude towards social reform. 


Experience shows that a period of rising 
prices is favourable to the social reformer, 
because the general feeling of confidence and 
prosperity encourages experiments that cost the 
State money ; whereas a period of falling prices 
is unfavourable to the social reformer, because 
the individual on whom the State depends to 
foot the bill is bound to think more of himself 
and less of the under-dog. Careers are only 
open to the talents as long as there are more 
careers than talents; as soon as there are more 
potential talents than available careers the 
barriers begin to go up. The standard of 
living remains high, because it is set by the 
successful; but the struggle for life becomes 
more severe, because there is less security even 
for the successful, and for the unsuccessful 
there is neither security nor succour. 


It is not our business to fulminate against 
these tendencies, or even to denounce them, but 
merely to recognise them as part of the dis- 
ease from which civilisation is suffering to- 
day. The disease is not, as some pessimists 
pretend, mortal, since it arises from surplus 
and not from scarcity ; but we shall not be such 
foolish opimists as to pretend that our states- 
men and economists have found the solution of 
the social problems which now confront us. 


That. indeed, is one of the most serious 
features of the position in which the world 
now finds itself. Politics and economics have 
both been organised for a century past on the 
tacit assumption that a continually expanding 
market would continue the historic preponder- 
ance of demand over supply which maintains 
the price-level at a profitable basis; and that 
assumption has recently been found to be un- 
true. It is therefore necessary for politicians 
and economists now to think out their positions 
afresh; in the light of the revolutionary fact 
that in future the norm will be a surplus rather 
than a deficiency of production. 
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THE APPROACH TO OTTAWA 


By RICHARD JEBB 


Y “ suspending * the ten per cent. tariff as affect- 
ing Dominion products, the Government has set 
aside the procedure of Preference which had been 

standardised by thirty years of Dominion precedent, and 
also by our own action in granting a rebate under the 
McKenna and Safeguarding duties. The standard 
practice has been to decide first of all what duties are 
really required for the domestic purposes of revenue or 
protection; and then to differentiate these duties in such 
a way as not to impair their primary purpose, either by 
raising the rates against the foreigner or lowering them 
in favour of the Empire. Thus Empire Preference is 
recognised without any bargaining at all. The next 
stage is negotiation, with a view both to enlarging these 
uncovenanted reciprocities, and to stabilising the system 
for a term of years by formal agreement. But the 
important point is that, as between members of the 
Empire, duties are not put on simply as bargaining 
counters. It is the common assumption that each of these 
States is not seeking to hurt any other unnecessarily, but 
is concerned only with its own development, by legitimate 
methods which favour its own people first and the Empire 
next. 

Instead of deciding at the outset whether we do or 
do not need duties on Dominion products for revenue 
or protection, the Government has brought them under 
the general tariff but postponed levying the duties until 
November. It intends to confirm the provisional exemp- 
tion—leaving Dominion products on the free list—if 
at Ottawa the Dominions offer adequate concessions in 
return: otherwise to bring the suspended duties into 
force, with whatever modifications may seem to be 
justified by such offers as can be obtained. To the 
average Englishman, and in particular to reluctant con- 
verts from Free Trade (a powerful element in this 
Government) the proper equivalent for free entry here 
would be free entry there. But no one imagines we 
have any chance of getting that. The prospect even 
of substantial reductions of Dominion tariffs is not 
generally bright. As for the preference which consists 
in making the “ wall ” still higher against the foreigner, 
free-traders have always derided it. Therefore our 
Ministers seem likely to come back from Ottawa either 
with a proposal to continue the present Dominion privilege 
without having obtained any return which they or the 
country could regard as adequate, or else to bring the 
suspended duties into force. But to levy these duties 
just because the Dominions would not give us all we 
wanted, would be both in appearance and fact the policy 
of Retaliation. It would be “ treating the Dominions 
like foreign countries ”"—an idea which Mr. Thomas 
denounces vehemently when his Liberal opponents 
advocate it. But the fact is there. For recalcitrant 
foreigners the Government has armed itself with a big 
stick, the 100 per cent surtax. For the Dominions it 
is only a little stick, the 10 per cent. tariff in suspense. 
But the principle is the same; and, if these duties came 
to be levied, what would be the moral and political effect 
of such an anti-climax? 


If honesty is the best policy, it is a pity that the 


straightforwardness of the “ agreement to differ” has 
not been equally manifest in the approach to Ottawa. 
The Government would have us believe that the pro- 
visional exemption of Dominion products was 4 
magnificent gesture, “ in the true spirit of Imperial unity 
and harmony ™, as Mr. Chamberlain has put it; but Mr. 
Thomas, in particular, has warned the Dominions that 
they are expected to emulate the example, remembering 
the “sacrifices” it means for this country. | What 
sacrifices? When one studies Mr. Runciman’s defence 
of the extensive general free list—which covers, for 
example, wheat, meat and bacon—it seems clear enough 
that the further exemption of all Dominion products 
was not really dictated by any Imperial generosity so 
much as by an acute anxiety to minimise the risk of in- 
creasing the cost of food and raw materials. But for 
that anxiety (which is now seen to have been excessive) 
the suspended duties would have been deemed indis- 
pensable for revenue, even without taking into account 
the clamour of our own farmers for fair play. The 
plain truth is that in this country no less than in the 
Dominions, Preference has always been a question cf 
national or party self-interest rather than Imperial senti- 
ment, however genuine the latter may be. Just as in 
Canada, under the long régime of the Liberal party, 
Preference was found a handy means of giving effect to 
rash promises of tariff reduction, so in Britain to-day it 
is being utilised for the same purpose of a party com- 
promise with Protection. 

Left to himself, Mr. Thomas would go to Ottawa with 
one hand banging the Imperial drum, equally 
exasperating those who dislike the Empire and many who 
cherish it, and with the other brandishing the 10 per 
cent. tariff suspended “ in terrorem “—as Mr. Runciman 
said of its counterpart for the foreigner. But are the 
Dominion ministers likely to be bluffed? As to the 
“true spirit”, they may well feel that the Dominions 
have led, and that their preferences to date more than 
counterbalance our belated responses, even with exemption 
under our new tariff. Why, they may ask themselves, 
should they be expected to pay anything for a con- 
cession which Britain, quite properly consulting her own 
interest, has seen fit to give them for nothing? If she 
really needed taxes on Dominion products, she would 
have imposed them already. At any rate, if pay they 
must, their offer will be based, not on the real value of 
the privilege, but on the minimum required to avert 
Retaliation. Very “ sordid,” perhaps. But again the 
truth is that if Preference is ever to get beyond the 
primitive phase of gesture and chance, it can only be bv 
bargaining and business agreement. Stripped of the 
crude rhetoric with which Mr. Thomas clouds the issue, 
that”seems really to be his own view, and certainly also 
Mr. Runciman’s. 


Were our Ministers going to Ottawa with a tariff 
in operation on Dominion imports, containing an auto- 
matic preference which might be increased by negotiation 
but never diminished, the Conference would at least 
have been secure against actual retrogression, which will 
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be the position if in the end we tax Dominion products 
hitherto free. The standard policy, which avoids this 
risk, may be less spectacular, but it provides a surer line 
of progress towards Empire Free Trade than one which 
grants a provisional exemption and then withdraws it 
by way of punishment. Moreover, we have to think 
of the position which follows. What becomes of the 
new revenue from imported food—the least onerous of 
existing taxes, since the price has not risen—if free 
supply from the Dominions is to displace the taxed supply 
from foreign countries, according to plan? And how 
could we hope to obtain any further reduction of 
Dominion tariffs if at Ottawa this year, by confirminy 
the total exemption of Dominion products, we give away 
all we could ever offer? 

In any case, it seems unlikely that this or any other 
Government could succeed in reaching within a few weeks 


at Ottawa definite trade agreements with the Dominion; 
either singly or collectively—unless the whole businey 
can be settled in advance, of which there is no sign a 
present. The complications, formidable at best, have 
been aggravated by the Government's mistaken policy, 
To take a longer view, the true criterion of success for 
this Conference is not to be sought in the production 
of actual trade agreements, but in a decision to establish 
an appropriate form of standing committee, for the pur. 
pose of working continuously upon the practical problems 
of trade and migration—which hang together—and from 
time to time drafting agreements for submission to two 
or more of the Governments. The normal function 
of the Imperial Conference should be to receive reports 
from its standing committees and direct their further work. 
It has never yet been able to deliver goods on the spot, and 
it should not be expected to do so. 


HUMANITY VERSUS SCIENCE 


By Proressor D. F. Fraser-Harris, M.D., D.Sc. 


T would be a mistake to suppose that all of the 
i greatest scientific discoveries have been made by 
“ researchers ” consciously working at problems of 
“pure science.” It was at any rate otherwise in the 
case of three great medical discoveries—vaccination, 
anesthesia and antisepsis. 

Edward Jenner did not start out on the road to his 
beneficent finding that cowpox, a disease of cows, pro- 
tects human beings from smallpox because he was impelled 
by scientific curiosity to solve the problem of the relation- 
ship of cowpox to smallpox. Scientific medicine, at 
least at first, was not in his thoughts. His object was 
to test the truth of the Gloucestershire dairymaids’ 
assertion that a person who had had cowpox would not 
take smallpox, and to mitigate, if possible, the intensity 
of that awful and ancient scourge. 

Jenner was not a “scientist” in our present-day 
understanding of that word; he was not particularly 
well educated for his own day; when a medical student 
he had not done any kind or research like some men 
we could name—Bellini, Huxley, Lister, Paget. 

Indeed his record in scientific observation was none 
too good. He had made one or two bad mistakes about 
facts in his paper on “ Natural History of the Cuckoo 
published by the Royal Society. Nothing that he had 
done would show him to be the kind of man to in- 
vestigate a problem in medicine from an abstract love of 
medical science. He was a painstaking, hardworking, 
kindly, cheerful, country practitioner: a bit of a poet 
too in a mild way. But he felt compelled to study 
the problem of reducing the awful mortality from small- 
pox because he loved humanity more than science. 

He had already told his confidant and life-long friend, 
Gardner, how the boy Phipps, whom he had inoculated 
with cowpox material from the arm of the dairymaid 
Sarah Nelmes, had not taken smallpox after its poison 
had been subsequently inoculated into him. To Gardner 
he wrote—“I have entrusted a most important matter 
to you which I firmly believe will prove of essential 
benefit to the human race.” 


“ I do not wonder,” said Edward Jenner on his deat! 
bed, “ that men are not grateful to me, but I am surprised 
that they are not grateful to God for making me a medium 
of good.” 


From his student days, about 1830, the poor, 
toiling, Scottish student of Medicine at Edinburgh, James 
Young Simpson, had been distressed at the scenes of pain 
he had to witness in the operating room of the old 
Royal Infirmary. The operation on Jess as told by 
“ Rab” is, if anything, not realistic enough. But John 
Brown has mercifully spared us the full horror of it. 


The discovery of the pain-annulling powers of chloro 
form was not the result of academic research by the 
young Professor of Obstetrics in a laboratory fitted with 
all the devices of chemistry and physics to help him 
solve a problem in animal physiology. Simpson had 
never heard of chloroform when he began his humani- 
tarian labour to subdue pain in the pain-racked world 
around him. 


After a hard day’s work teaching and seeing patients, 
and when his hurried dinner was over, he would start 
off on a night of experimenting on his own person with 
all manner of poisonous chemicals, of the physiological 
nature of which he knew nothing. Sir Lyon Playfair 
on one occasion only just prevented him from poisoning 


himself. 


Simpson had just got hold of some new thing, 
“ perchloride of formyl”, as the chemists of that day 
called it, when he decided to try it on himself and his 
two assistants, George Keith and J. Matthews Duncan. 
In a few minutes all three were under the table uncon: 
scious. This amazing bold proceeding took place on the 
evening of November 4th, 1847, at 52, Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. A great date, for on that day surgical 
anesthesia was born. 


The inhumanities of pre-Simpsonian surgery were 
banished at Edinburgh, just as those of pre-Listerian surgery 
were to be at Glasgow. Simpson's discovery of the pain’ 
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abolishing properties of chloroform was no “ research ™ 
in the modern sense of the word. All he knew in 
physiological chemistry could probably have been written 
on his visiting card. 

Joseph Lister did not begin his wonderful work on 
antiseptic surgery because he wished to demonstrate that 
wounds became septic through being infected by micro- 
organisms called streptococci, Incidentally he demon- 
strated that and much more, but the origin of his brilliant 
study and life-work, was, like Simpson's, a humanitarian 
one. 

When Lister was appointed to the Chair of Surgery 
at Glasgow University in 1860, he had charge of a ward 
in the old Royal Infirmary where putrid wounds and 
blood-poisoning distressed him immensely; where gangrene, 
pyemia and erysipelas were far too common, and where 
the death-rate was far too high. 

Lister’s colleagues regarded all this as inevitable; the 
sensitive English Quaker would not believe it irremediable, 
and so he determined to find a cure. His system was 
certainly founded on science, on something, apparently, 
as far removed from surgery as the bacteria that sour 
milk. Lister said, in effect, “ let us keep the germs of 
putrefaction out of the wound, and all will be well.” 
He adopted carbolic acid not because it was the perfect 
antiseptic, but because it was a substance not too poison- 
ous, not too expensive, not too insoluble, and not too 
malodorous. 


Lister was a “ man of science ” in that he came to the 
problem of wound-sepsis equipped with the chemical 
knowledge of his day and with a considerable degree 
of acquaintance with microscopical investigation. For 
he had already studied the phenomena of inflammation 
and the clotting of the blood under the microscope, and 
he was one of the first bacteriologists, but in spite of 
all these things it was a humanitarian motive and not 
a coldly scientific one that had impelled him to search 
for a suitable antiseptic. Sir Charles Sherrington in his 
Listerian oration at Toronto in 1927, put it even morz 
strongly than did Stewart . . . . “ a profound compassion 
for and passionate sympathy with suffering so that every 
fibre of him strained to work for its relief.” 


Lister was as exact and painstaking an interrogator 
of Nature as ever lived, but the stimulus to begin his 
beneficent work for mankind was not the advancement 
of science or his own glory but genuine and profound 
sympathy with his suffering brothers everywhere. 


It has, of course, been otherwise with most of the great 
discoveries in Medicine. Thus Harvey in making clear 
the course of the circulation of the blood was not in 
the least concerned with whether or not mankind would 
be the happier for the discovery. The first of the 
hormones or internal secretions was studied by Professor 
Schafer and Dr. Oliver without an idea of the enormous 
benefits to clinical medicine from the new knowledge. 
Exactly the same can be said of the discovery of vitamins 
or “accessory food factors” by Sir Gowland Hopkins 
in 1912. The knowledge of the existence of this re- 
markable group of elusive substances has been of immense 
value in our scientifically combating scurvy, rickets, beri- 
beri, and other “ deficiency ” diseases. 

Hormones and vitamins were discovered in researches 
into problems of “ pure ™ scientific medicine, but they 


have been found to contribute in totally unforeseen direc- 
tions to the amelioration of human suffering. 


Similarly Banting, Best and Macleod in Canada, when 
in 1921 they thought of the first observation on the dog 
which led to the isolation of insulin, the internal secretion 
of the pancreas, did have before them the elucidation of 
a problem in “ pure” physiology. That discovery has 
been the means of diminishing human suffering is a grati- 
fying but only a partially foreseen result. 


Finally in the discovery of the parasite of malaria by 
Major Ronald Ross on August 20th, 1897, we have an 
example of a mixed purpose. It was a problem in 
epidemiology and scientific entomology, and as such Ross 
attacked it. But he knew that millions of people in the 
East were incapacitated by a mysterious plague that cost 
governments and traders vast sums every year. It was 
impossible for a man like Sir Ronald Ross, a medica! 
man, a “ scientist”, a poet, a mathematician and a 
philosopher, to be unaware of the economic wastage and 
the odious inhumanity of malaria. 


And so, ridiculed by his brother officers and thwarted 
by the “ authorities”, Ross searched until he found and 
researched until he succeeded on August 20th, 1897, 
a date far more important for humanity than 800, 1543 
or 1066. 


That the humanitarian aspect was prominently before 
him he tells us in his own lines :— 


“ This day relenting God 
Hath placed within my hand 
A wonderous thing; and God 
Be praised. At his command 
Seeking his secret deeds 
With tears and toiling breath, 
I find my cunning seeds 
O million-murdering Death! 
I know this little thing 
A myriad men will save, 

O Death, where is thy sting? 
Thy Victory, O grave? ” 


Most people know something about the miner's safety 
lamp and the fact that it was invented by Sir Humphrey 
Davy. But it is not a matter of common knowledge 
that Davy was led to devise that lamp very largely 
through his early sympathy with the men exposed to the 
great dangers in coal mines. 

Ivor B. Hart in his “ Makers of Science ” writes— 
“We are told that even as a boy Davy was touched 
at the tales of disaster due to explosions in mines, and 
as a young student he had made up his mind that one 
day he would free the miner from the terrors of these 
underground disasters. The monetary value of 
much that he achieved could have been enormous but he 
scorned so to use his talent; and no better tribute need 
we pay to his memory than to conclude with his own 
pfortouncement to his friend, John Buddle, when the latter 
urged him to take out a patent for his safety-lamp and 
so secure for himself an easy five or ten thousand pounds 
per annum in royalties. ‘“ No my good friend,” replied 
Davy, “ I never thought of such a thing. My sole object 
was to serve the cause of humanity, and if I have suc- 
ceeded I am amply rewarded on the gratifying reflection 
of having done so.” 
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WHEN THACKERAY CAME TO WEIMAR~—II. 


By Dr. WALTER VULPIUS 


EANWHILE “ Minchen ” had served tea, and 
the old friends turned to recollections of 
the days when so many young English- 

men, Americans and other foreigners had visited 
the Goethe House, always welcomed by Ottilic 
von Goethe with enthusiasm and aided and inspired in 
all their interests. But little was said about Naylor and 
Sterling, who had been closest to Ottilie’s heart, for 
Thackeray soon sensed that further mention of them 
would reopen old wounds. 

Talk turned to the organizing and carrying on of 
“Chaos,” and Thackeray put many eager questions re- 
garding its editors and contributors. But he himself could 
not tell much more about the fate of the English con- 
tributors than he had written in his long letter of August 
16, 1831. 

“ This letter gave me great pleasure,” said Frau von 
Goethe. “It reminded me, at a time of unrest and 
sadness, of beautiful, happy hours. The poem which 
you sent with it for “ Chaos” (this was a literary weekly 
founded by Ottilie von Goethe and edited by her for her 
large circle of friends—Goethe also contributed to it) I 
had translated into German by a friend and intended to 
publish both the English and German versions. I have. 
the German translation here, and you can judge whether 
it is good.” 

The poem in question was Thackeray's “ The Stars.” 
It reads: 

The Stars. 
Now when mortal eyes do close, 

Lo! their lids the stars are raising, 

And on us and their repose 
Those bright eyes of Heaven are gazing. 
‘Tis in vain, you countless stars, 
That philosophers would see 
In your glittering characters 
Fates and fortunes yet to be. 
All they tell us is that while 
We do slumber and forget, 
He who for our rest does toil 

Remembereth and watcheth yet. 

The German translation, as it should have appeared in 
“Chaos” also, reads: 

Die Sterne. 

Schliessen unsere Augen sich, 

Heben sich der Sterne Lider, 
Himmelsaugen abendlich 

Schaun auf unsere Ruh’ hernieder. 
O, umsonst ihr Myriaden 

Will der Astrologen Blick 
Aus der Flammenschrift erraten 

Unser kinftiges Geschick. 
Wenn wir schlafen und vergessen, 

Rufen sie uns einzig zu: 
Einer wacht und wirkt indessen, 

Schafft der miiden Seele Ruh’. 

“The verses, however,” continued Frau von Goethe, 
“were not published, not on account of lack of interest 
or appreciation, but because the death of my father 
brought “ Chaos” to a sad end.” 


Thackeray asked about Goothe’s last days and hours, 
desiring to learn more than had been told in the short 
article that appeared soon after the poet's death in 
“ Fraser's Magazine.” The talk also turned to the 
author of that article, Carlyle, who at Goethe's request 
had been added as a corresponding member to “ Chaos ” 
circle, and Frau von Goethe expressed regret at the fact 
that her correspondence with Carlyle and his wife had 
been gradually discontinued since Goethe's death. 

“My irregular life,” she said, “is doubtless respon- 
sible for the fact that I did not get a chance to see him 
while he was in Germany. Of course, his studies of the 
life of Frederick the Great made great demands on his 
time.” 

She then turned to Thackeray's literary work which 
she had been following with the greatest interest. She 
spoke in terms of high admiration of ‘“ Vanity Fair,” 
“ Pendennis” and “Esmond,” and expressed her 
pleasure at the drawings with which he had illustrated 
them. “It reminded me of the time when you made 
sO many caricatures and sketches at my tea table,” she 
said. “I have kept them all as cherished souvenirs of 
those beautiful days.” 

Meanwhile Ulrike von Pogwisch and Walter von 
Goethe had been strolling through the Pogwisch and 
Goethe gardens with Thackeray's daughter, picking 
flowers and listening to the song of the birds. “Oh, 
listen to the nightingale,” cried out the young girl. 
Walther von Goethe corrected her: 

“T must say, like a second Romeo, that it isn’t the 
nightingale, nor yet a lark. But it is just as good and 
a very industrious singer withal. It is what you call a 
blackbird.” 

Twilight had come and the pale half moon had risen 
above the crowns of the firs when father and daughter 
prepared to leave, but Frau von Goethe begged them first 
to enter the garden house and asked her old friend, who 
had been one of the most faithful, to write in her guest- 
book. Thackeray wrote: 

“During my visit and conversation with my dear 
patroness-friend, Madame von Goethe, I feel deeply the 
truth of Goethe's verses : 

“ Zierlich denken und siiss Erinnern, 

“Ist das Leben im tiefsten Innern. 

“ Yours very truly and thankfully, 
“William Makepeace Thackeray.” 

Of this visit and his earlier experiences in Weimar 
Thackeray wrote later to Lewes, Goethe's biographer: 

“Frau von Goethe was there (in Weimar) and re 
ceived me and my daughter with her old accustomed kind- 
ness. We drank tea in the open air in the famous garden 
house in the park, which still belongs to the family and 
was so often occupied by its famous father... . . “* 

Society in Weimar has changed greatly since 
Thackeray's days, but the old reverence for the city’s 
classical traditions still lives, and its citizens regard it 
as a sacred duty to extend a hearty welcome to all guests 
seeking the places hallowed by great men. This attitude 
is a confirmation of Goethe's own boast : 

“Tam a citizen of the world, I am a Weimaraner.” 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


IS TRIAL BY JURY SATISFACTORY ? 


YES, By HAuGHAM. 

RIAL by Jury may be said to have originated in 
the “sworn inquest on neighbours” introduced 
by the Norman Kings, which means that for more 

than 800 years a man in this country has had the right 
to be tried by his peers. The very foundations of 
British justice rest securely on this system, which long 
ago became a pattern to the world; and yet there are 
people who would displace these “ twelve good men and 
true” by a system of tribunals, or panels of experts. 

Twelve ordinary men and women are more likely t» 
arrive at the truth than a single Judge, and being better 
acquainted with the daily life of a prisoner are in a 
more favourable position to form a correct opinion as 
to his guilt or otherwise. By his own showing, and by 
the evidence of “laughter in Court”, many a Judge 
appears to be a hopeless ignoramus when anything out- 
side his very academic knowledge of life is under dis- 
cussion. Is he, or for that matter a tribunal of equally 
“ learned * brothers, to usurp the functions of a Jury 
composed of shrewd, clear-thinking business men and 
women to whom the hopes, aspirations, and temptations 
that beset a prisoner are an open book? 

In every trial two kinds of question arise: questions 
of law, and questions of fact; and our system provides 
for these in the best possible manner. No one will 
dispute that questions of law are for the Judge, and it 
should also be recognised that questions of fact are for 
the Jury. Try and combine these offices by casting 
the whole weight of responsibility on the shoulders of 
one man, or even of a tribunal, fully versed in the Law 
only, and we pave the way to grave miscarriages of justice. 

To the Juries of this land in the past we owe the 
abolition of much that was unjust in our Penal Code. 
Chosen, as they always have been, from the people, 
they represented public opinion which, paradoxical as 
it may sound, was ever inclined to be “agin 
the Law,” especially when that law is foreign to 
all the ethics of humanity. Despite powerful pressure 
on them, it was the Juries of these Islands who brought 
about the abolition of the death penalty for such a com- 
paratively trivial offence as stealing; who forced our 
law makers—in very shame—to “ temper justice with 
mercy.” 

Seldom does an appeal against a verdict “ not in 
accordance with the evidence” succeed, and the very 
paucity of successful appeals is a glowing tribute to the 
sanity and justice of the Jury system. Still more seldom 
is a prisoner wrongly convicted, and where this has 
occurred it has been due to the suppression, for some 
reason best known to the prisoner, or lack of vital evidence 
in his defence, and not through any faulty agreement of 
the Jury. 

Our system of trial by Jury has been freely copied 
by other nations, and even in the United States the 
Jury is regarded as a palladium of liberty. So much is 
this the case, that when powerful interests are anxious 
to victimize somebody through the law in that country, 
their usual procedure is to ask a Judge for an injunction 
rather than let the suit come before a Jury. Could a 
higher tribute than this be found anywhere? 


NO, By R. Fossett-Forsytu. 

“NV INCE a judge over-ruled the decision of a jury 
to award damages in a recent case, on the grounds 
that there was not sufficient evidence to justify 

their finding, many people have begun to wonder whether 
trial by jury is the most satisfactory method of sifting 
facts in modern times. 

Owing to the complexity of the law to-day, for 
example, a mass of conflicting decisions on technicalities 
has made it no easy matter to differentiate between 
“ questions of fact and “ questions of law”. In nine 
cases out of ten, twelve ordinary men and women find 
themselves hopelessly bemused half an hour after the 
start of a trial, despite every effort on the part of 
judge and counsel to make matters plain. To pretend 
that such a jury is capable of weighing the niceties of 
some subtle point in a case demanding the profoundest 
legal knowledge is obviously absurd. In a suit of this 
kind, the jury is bound to be guided in its decision by 
the judge, or swayed by the more eloquent counsel. An 
appeal may lie against misdirection by the judge, but 
nothing can undo the effect produced by the persuasive 
powers of a skilled barrister—a state of affairs which 
lends some colour to the complaint that Justice often 
sides with the highest bidder. 

Again, a jury trying the case of an offender or suitor 
to-day is by no means always made up of his “ peers ” 
or equals. Quite frequently, the twelve citizens on the 
panel, be they never so worthy a body of men and 
women, come from quite a different class of life. By 
outlook and temperament, they are out of sympathy 
with the prisoner, plaintiff or defendant, and are often 
quite unable to appreciate his point of view or mental 
make-up. 

The unerring impartiality of juries is another point 
often stressed by their advocates. But recent cases in 
which some cause that has aroused strong local feeling 
has been removed, on appeal, for trial elsewhere, go to 
show that a jury cannot always be relied upon to rise 
superior to public opinion. 

Yet another factor tending to undermine the prestize 
and efficiency of juries to-day is the difficulty experienced 
in obtaining the best citizens to serve on a case. The 
stress of modern life has made people more and more 
reluctant to face the loss of time and money involved in 
leaving their business for days at a time, and many a 
highly honourable man and woman will descend to fabri- 
cating the most frivolous excuses to evade service on a 
jury. 

In the light of these facts, it is difficult to maintain 
that our present jury system does not stand in need of 
drastic reform. It is true that no single judge would be 
likely to accept the responsibility of deciding in criminal 
cases, but a tribunal of three would provide an adequate 
solution to that problem. Similarly, a small committee 
of experts might advantageously deal with the more 
complicated civil cases which are constantly coming before 
the courts. The relatively small amount of expense 
involved in such a procedure would be amply set off 
by a proportionate rise in the equity of the decisions 
arrived at. 
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THE RICHEST MAN 


By P. K. K. 


HE old man straightened his back from his task 

as he heard the sound of a horse’s hooves in the 

lane. He turned his head slowly until his pale 

blue eyes could command the corner around which the 

horse and rider would appear. ‘ His face wrinkled itself 
into a premature smile of welcome. 


Sir James Montgomerie’s thoughts were far away until 
the sudden stopping of his horse alongside the stone- 
breaker recalled them to the present. He looked gravely 
down into the smiling face of the old man beside him. 

“Well John. Still going strong? ” 

“ As strong as ever I be, Sir James.” 

“ And how are the stones behaving? ” 

“ "Ard-‘earted, sir, as allus they was.” 

“ Perhaps a pint of beer’ll soften them, eh? ” 

He felt in the pocket of his breeches and found a six- 
pence. Leaning down a little, he dropped it into the 
old man’s outstretched hand. 

“ Thank’ee kindly, sir.” 


Sir James Montgomerie rode on and Stonebreaker John ~ 


bent his old back to his task again. 


It was the customary greeting between these two old 
men, a form of salutation which was hallowed between 
them by more than forty years observance; in fact ever 
since Sir James had come to this tiny Wiltshire village 
to die. 

Home again, and sitting comfortably in his study, Sir 
James turned his mind retrospectively to that point, so 
many years ago, when he had withdrawn from the world. 
There had been a pain over his heart and he had been 
warned that the end was near. As a consequence, he 
had sold the interest in the small shipping business which 
he had inherited, along with a baronetcy, from his father 
and had stumbled across this remote village, lost in a 
fold of the Cotswolds. Something in its out-of-the-world 
situation and almost mediaeval simplicity had attracted 
him and he had bought a small cottage in which to settle 
down and to wait for death. 


But death had not come. In its stead, he had found 
peace, the profound peace which comes with the security 
of the English countryside. Peace and simplicity had 
taken the place of expected death. But the pain over 
his heart had remained, wakening intermittently to re- 
mind him that his grasp upon life was still frail. 


Later, when he was lying in bed watching the flicker- 
ing of the fire cast animated shadows onto the ceiling, 
the wonder of his life returned again into his thoughts. 
That he, condemned to die over forty years ago should 
still possess life; that life, which might have been so 
wretchedly long drawn out, had been so good to him; these 
things brought him a deep and satisfying happiness 
that comforted him, He found it in him to bless the pain 
over his heart which had brought him to such deep con- 
tentment. 


A few hours later, he woke with a sudden fear at 
his heart. It wasn't a dream, exactly, but something 
more vivid, more arresting. There had been a bright 
light which had dazzled him, and a voice. Something 
about the richest man, it had said. “ And in the day- 
time, ye shall bring unto me the richest man.” That 
had been it. 

The pain was over his heart again, but it was more in- 
tense than usual. Slowly he raised himself and reached 
for the glass of water which he always kept beside his 
bed. His hand trembled so that a few drops were spilt 
on the pillow, but he managed to swallow a mouthful 
or two. It eased the pain a little and he sank down 
again under the cover of the bedclothes. 

The richest man. What did that mean? “ Ye shall 
bring unto me the richest man”. Whose voice, and 
why? 

The voice was still with him in the morning, as was 
the pain over his heart. He tried to dismiss it from his 
thoughts, but it troubled him, that voice in the night 
with its mystic message. 

The richest man. After all, he supposed that he 
would be the richest man in this little community amongst 
which he lived. He ran his mind over his possessions. 
He owned his cottage and two or three acres of garden. 
There were his furniture, his books, and a little money 
in the bank. If everything were sold up, he ought to 
be worth between three and four thousand pounds. 

Into his consciousness crept the thought that the voice 
in the night might be some sort of revelation. There 
was that pain over his heart too, to lend colour to his 
imagination. The richest man. The idea gained con- 
viction until it appeared to him as a certainty. 

So death was coming at last. He viewed its approach 
with equanimity, even almost with contentment because 
life, which had promised so little, had in reality bestowed 
so vast an amount of happiness. 

He could find little cause for regret. And yet, if 
there had been someone who could have carried on th2 
title. It would die with him and it grieved him a little 
that a link with three centuries ago should pass so casually 
and abruptly. Still, there was nothing that he could do 
about it now. He smiled a little wryly. 

With a tiny, tired sigh, he set about his preparations. 
Taking a sheet of paper from his desk, he considered 
the disposition of his small estate. For a long time he 
sat there, turning over in his mind the avenues down 
which he could direct his few material possessions. So 
far as he was aware, he was alone in the world, without 
even a distant relative who could legitimately claim con: 
sideration. 

There was the state, of course. And he loved England. 
But his contribution would be so small a drop in the 
ocean of its indebtedness and somehow, so impersonal. 
Charity? That too, was unsatisfactory ina way. And 
because life had brought him happiness, could not death 
be of service in passing that same happiness on? 
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The bent figure of the old stonebreaker crept into 
his mind's vision. He was an old man, was old John, 
and the stones would of necessity be getting harder and 
harder as each year passed. Stonebreaker John. Why 
not? It seemed to Sir James that in that direction 
would best lie the happiness he wished to perpetuate. 
To give rest and comfort to an old man in which to 
spend the remaining years of life. 

He walked over to the window. Daylight was 
beginning to fade into long shadows and he remembered 
again the words he had heard during the night. “ And 
in the daytime ye shall bring unto me the richest man ™. 
In the daytime. The end must be very near now. And 
the pain over his heart sprang up again. It served but 
to strengthen his conviction that he had read the riddle 
of those words aright. 

He saw the rector turning in at the cottage gate for his 
usual evening chat. Walking through the hall, he opene: 
the front door and stood there, waiting for him. 

“ You're just the very man I wanted to see,” he said. 
“Come along in and have a chat.” 

He led the rector to a chair in front of the fire. 

“ First of all, I want you to witness my signature to 
a will.” 

“A will?” exclaimed the rector. “ But what an 
extraordinary coincidence. I witnessed one this morning 
and it was about that that I came along to talk to you.” 


A tiny doubt began to force its way into Sir James's 
mind. 

“ Well? he asked. 

“Tt was the stonebreaker. He came along this morn- 
ing and asked me to draw it out for him. He was only 
just in time too, because they found him dead this after- 
noon beside the heap of stones where he was working.” 

Sir James seemed oblivious of the other's words. 

“So it was Stonebreaker John,” he murmured to him- 
self. 

“Yes, poor fellow. But that’s not the amazing part. 
What do you think they found when they carried him 
home? ™ 

Sir James made no reply. He was leaning forward 
in his chair, his eyes staring unseeingly into the fire, 
his thoughts travelling backwards over those forty years 
in which he had counted the stonebreaker a friend. 

The rector rattled on with his tit-bit of news, uncon- 
cerned over the other's silence. 

“ Nearly six thousand pounds, all told. Six thousand 
pounds.” He rolled the words lovingly over his tongue, 
almost reluctant to let them escape. “ Most of its in 
the savings bank. And in the will I drew up this morn- 
ing, the old miser left the lot of it to you.” 

The words roused Sir James from his musings. 

“ Left it to me?” he asked. 

“Yes, to you. Well, what about doing that will of 
yours you wanted me to witness.” 


WHAT WE 


25 years ago. April 6th, 1907. 


There are titles that challenge expectation. “ The 
Country House” is one of them. It covers ground. 
Here is not a mere slice of life, a personal affair, a par: 
ticular instance: it is a slice from a nation, a base of 
interest, an enduring condition. And Mr. Galsworthy 
begins his story as though he so meant to treat it. He 
prepares his colours for a big canvas; he proceeds with 
fine deliberateness to map out the scene. Had he carried 
the story through on the scale of the opening chapters, 
he would have justified his thesis and offered us a notable 
achievement .... It offers us, at least, a portrait quite 
wonderful in its deft drawing. Helen Bellew is rendered 
by a few impressionist touches, but we know her better, 
inside and out, than anyone in the book. . . . This 
gift of inducing a sense of force by a mere sketch of 
character is one of the surest intimations of a master. 


From a review of “ The Country House,” by John 
Galsworthy. 


‘50 years ago. April 8th, 1882. 


It is difficult to believe that any reader of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech on the day of adjournment of Parliament 
can have read it without the feelings which it inspired 
in Sir Stafford Northcote—disappointment and alarm. 
The gravity of the state of Ireland at this moment is 
admitted by men of the most widely differing opinions 
in politics. _ The murders of Mr. Herbert and Mrs. 
Smythe, following on the case of Mr. Shane Carter, and 


THOUGHT : 


followed by the fortunately unsuccessful attempt on Mr. 
Dominick O’Donnell, show that the idea of pacification 
by means of the Land Act is utterly delusive. It is said, 
as a matter of course, that both the crime and the failure 
to detect it are the fault of “ the Castle ”; that the Castle 
is not in sympathy or harmony with the people; that it 
must be brought into such harmony. 


75 years ago. April 11th, 1857. 
Nature will be heard. Sometimes she speaks in pesti- 


lence and sometimes in famine, but her revelations are 
always messages of mercy. . . . Dr. Letheby’s recent 
report on the state of certain London districts, actually 
within the select and narrow circle of the City proper, 
is a document of which it is impossible to mistake the 
significance. . . . Our people die in Bishopsgate and 
Houndsditch because we have cleared Cannon Street, just 
as we made St. Giles’s worse by cutting New Oxford 
Street through those crowded dens. . . . A rise in 
room-rent is an invariable result of a vast and handsome 
new street, and the result is a premium upon fever, 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, social disorganisa- 
tion, disease, crime and death. ... If Thucydides 
rebukes the folly of “men who, having it in 
their power to save themselves by human means, turn 
to superstitious sources of hope,” Christian propriety will 
abstain from the blasphemy of saddling God with the 
consequences of our own unchristian and immoral neg: 
lects. 


& 
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Doctor Pygmalion. By Harrison Owen. Playhouse. 
Adapted by Jocelyn Clive. Garrick. 


Marriage by Purchase. 


HERE are two new plays, one of them English and the 
other a translation from the French, which might both 
be catalogued among the Plays Pathological or Problem 
Pieces. Each is the study of ,a “case”; in each the 
case is feminine; and the fundamental trouble in each 
case is sex-starvation. In Mr. Owen's play a lovely 
woman, married to an unfaithful husband, has become a 
lethargic hypochondriac. For her the remedy prescribed 
is joie de vivre—which, as this is a commercial English 
comedy, means nothing more reprehensible than a diet 
of champagne and caviare, new frocks, and a little ex- 
hilarating, but perfectly innocuous flirtation. The result 
is a radiant and desirable woman, with a husband eager 
to resume fidelity. 

In M. Passeur’s play the case is an incomparably harder 
one. The heroine of Mr. Owen's comedy was a poten- 
tially alluring woman, who had only to become conscious 
of her powers, and the rest would follow naturally. 
Eloise, the protagonist of ‘“ Marriage by Purchase,” is not 
even potentially attractive. On the contrary, she is a 
spinster, plain, it-less, and approaching forty. In the 
course of the play we are continually reminded that she 
is “an old hag” and sensually “ repulsive.” (I say 
“ reminded,” because Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, who played 
the part, had not succeeded, or so far as I could sce 
attempted, to disguise, or even modify, her natural in- 
compatibility with these descriptions). Of no use tell- 
ing Eloise to “ buck up ” tempermentally; her troubles 
were physical, and therefore—so it seemed—irremediable 

However, as M. Passeur’s play is less concerned with 
the commonplace tragedy of sex-starved spinsters, than 
with the comparatively exceptional situation indicated by 
its English title, it is not very long before the author has 
contrived a number of frankly factitious and incredible 
coincidences, as a result of which his strongly sensual, 
but sensually repulsive heroine is able to purchase as 
her husband an attractive young man with whom for 
some years past she has been secretly in love. Unfor- 
tunately, however, for all the cant about sex-equality, 
there is one eternal and irrectifiable inequality. A hus 
band can, whereas a wife cannot, commit that outrage 
which, if unsanctified by matrimony, is a criminal offence 
called rape. Consequently, though Eloise was able to 
purchase a husband, and even, literally vi et armis, to 
prevent him leaving her, it was quite another problem 
to enforce those conjugal rights, the enjoyment of which 
had been her primary, if not indeed her only, aim in 
marrying Paul Cortot. How, and with what conse- 
quences, she did eventually enforce them, is the subject- 
matter of this interesting, though anything but “ whole- 
some play. 

Such plays as this are not for English audiences. Apart 
from the extravagance of farce and the patent idealism 
of sentimental fantasy, plays in England always purport 
to be “ actual happenings.” “ Marriage by Purchase,” on 
the contrary, despite its outward realism, is not a realistic 
play. It is—unless I am very much mistaken—nothinz 
more (or less) than dramatized psychology, and its char- 


By Steven Passeur. 


acters are simply an embodiment of human appetites. |i 
you take it literally, the whole thing seems so utterly 
incredible as to be absurd. Nor can_ English 
acting cope with this type of drama. Trained 
to humanize the characters entrusted to them 
and to make them as like as possible to real-life 
human beings, by their very art and cleverness they stul- 
tify such plays as this. Nothing, for instance, could have 
been more damaging to M. Passeur’s argument than the 
naturalistic comedy of Mr. Alfred Clarke and Mr. 
Bromley Davenport. Nor was the sincerity and easy 
grace of Mr. Henry Daniell, as Paul, conducive of a proper 
frame of mind; here was a real person, who would never 
have behaved as Paul was shown behaving. An imper 
sonal style of acting, quite unknown in England, is 
essential if these cerebrational dramas are to be intelli- 
gible. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt’s Eloise was appreciably 
nearer the mark; and so far as nature would permit, 
she gave a very good performance. But it was not to 
be compared with Miss Sybil Thorndike’s playing of the 
same part at the Embassy a month or two ago. Miss 
Thorndike not only succeeded in looking the part, but her 
extravagant idiosyncracies were peculiarly suited to 
express the essential abnormality of Eloise. Miss Nesbitt, 
looking as youthful and attractive as the heroine of an 
English comedy, naturally stultified the play. 

“Doctor Pygmalion,” though its hero is a medical 
practitioner and its heroine one of his patients, is a much 
less psychological affair. It is, indeed, in everything save 
style, a farce; and a very old farce at that, apart from 
its original first act. How often we have seen the dowdy 
wife with her neglectful husband; then something or some’ 
body inducing her to buy new frocks, and by these simple 
means transforming herself into an irresistibly attractive 
female with a husband fighting desperately against a host 
of rivals! Repetition of the argument does not make 
it any more convincing; but this is the sort of thing that 
passes for psychology in the English theatre! The story 
being stale and its moral unconvincing, all that matters 1s 
whether the author has succeeded in providing a suff- 
cient number of new twists and jokes to entertain the audi- 
ence for a couple of unprofitable hours. And on the 
whole it may be said that Mr. Owen has at least done that 
much. I recommend it as an evening's entertainment. 

I am afraid there is no questioning the fact that the 
second act is a sad disappointment and the third very 
nearly a catastrophe. Nor is this sad declension wholly 
accounted for by the equally unquestionable fact that the 
first act is as pretty an opening gambit as the theatre has 
given us for months. The acting is just what you would 
naturally expect from Miss Gladys Cooper (always at her 
best in comedy), Mr. Edmond Breon (as the philandering 
husband), and Mr. Ronald Squire (with not nearly enough 
to do as the doctor of the title). Nor must I omit to 
mention Mr. Stanley Drewitt’s admirable playing of an 
other doctor with a glorious death-bedside manner. In’ 
deed, after the first act, the scenes between the rival 
doctors were the best thing in the play. 
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ILMS By Mark Forrest 


The House that Shadows Built. 
The Way of the Cinema. 


Aprit the first was an important date for British 
pictures because, under the Quota system, the ratio of 
British films to foreign, which must be rented and ex- 
hibited in this country, rose from one in ten to one in 
eight for the renters, and from seven and a half per cent. 
to ten per cent. for the exhibitors. The Cinematograph 
Films Act, designed to save the British film industry from 
being strangled by foreign capital and the restrictions 
which such capital imposed, insisted that a certain pro- 
portion of pictures should be rented and shown in this 
country “ in which seventy-five per cent. of the salaries, 
wages and payments specifically paid for labour and ser- 
vices in the making of the film (exclusive of payments in 
respect of copyright and of the salary of one foreign 
actor or actress or producer, but inclusive of the payments 
to the author of the scenario) must be paid to British 
subjects or persons domiciled in the British Empire.” 
The Act gave an enormous fillip to the industry, but 
unfortunately the sponsors of the Bill have not pro- 
vided any safeguards for the public against the worst 
abuse of protection, namely, lack of quality. There is 
not in the Act, so far as I am aware, any standard of 
merit for the quota picture, and the result of this has 
been that some renters are only concerned to keep the 
letter of the law at the least cost to themselves. It 
follows from this that British pictures get a bad name. 


We are not as yet so experienced as the majority of 
our foreign competitors, but our established companies 
are now capable of turning out a picture which is suffi- 
ciently entertaining to please everyone except the purists, 
and it is a pity that their reputation should suffer from 
this abuse of the Act. In addition, the exhibition of 
poor pictures causes the British capitalists to be chary 
of entering the industry. With the birth of new com- 
panies and the corsequent increase in competition the 
general standard would undergo an improvement and in 
this way the bad quota picture might cease to be made. 
The Act remains in force until 1938 and, without the 
appointment of a board to judge the merits of the pic- 
tures before they are allowed to receive a certificate, I 
see no other means of remedying the abuse. With the 
example of Beckenham, however, perhaps the less boards 
the better. 


How the quality of one film company’s products has 
altered with the passing of time may be gauged by taking 
a look at the film which supports the main feature at 
the Plaza this week. The Paramount Company are cele- 
brating their twentieth anniversary by showing snippets 
from their earliest important pictures, beginning with 
Sarah Bernhardt in “ Queen Elizabeth.” The Gish 
sisters, Mary Pickford and many other favourites are 
shown for a tew brief moments, and the change in tech- 
nique from those days tg to-day represents a complete 
revolution in the industry. The film holds a good deal 
of interest for cinema-goers and it is a pity that it was 
not made in more detail and with more care. The big 
Picture is the new Ruth Chatterton film, entitled “ To 
morrow and To-morrow ™; of this I am afraid it is suffi- 
cient to say it still “ creeps on this petty pace.” 


The Plaza. 
By Andrew Buchanan. 

Apart from the Plaza the chief London cinemas are 
continuing to rely on their last week's attractions, but a 
new book about the cinema has recently been published 
to which I should like to call your attention. So far 
such books as have appeared, at any rate those written 
by British authors, have been written by people who 
have not a great deal of practical experience in the studios, 
or, if they have had a certain amount, they have beea 
at pains to deal with the subject quite apart from its 
practical side. These authors have been content to 
weigh up the merits of individual directors and to trace 
the world progress of the cinema. In face of such com- 
petition the British director and British films generally 
occupy a very lowly place. We have no Eisenstein, no 
Pudovkin, no Clair, no Chaplin, no Pommer and no 
Lubitsch, neither have we yet produced a picture which 
is comparable with the best Russian, French, German or 
American films. All that, however, does not mean that 
the cinema here is futile; on the contrary it is improving, 
in spite of the abuses to which I have already referred, 
and there is no reason why British pictures should not 
become of more than local importance. 

From the theorists it is difficult to gain any real know- 
ledge of the intricacies of picture making, and th 
majority of people who write about the subject only 
know the shell of the nut; the mysteries of its kernel have 
never been investigated by them. Mr. Buchanan, whose 
new book “ The Way of the Cinema,” is published 
at five shillings by Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons in their Art 
and Life series, is a practical man. He also has ideas, 
very sound ones, about what is wrong with the cinema, 
but to my mind what is valuable in his book is his ability 
to tell in simple language exactly how a film is made in 
England. 

Instead of dismissing the British film industry in a word 
or two he has written to point out the difficulties with 
which it has had to contend and passing from that, to 
explain each phase of film making—the story, the treat- 
ment, the shooting script, the lighting, the sound and 
finally the cutting. All the steps are explained: clearly 
and, for those who are trying to run before they can 
walk and for the vast majority of people who know 
nothing whatever about the secrets of the cinema, these 
chapters should provide a very firm and excellent founda- 
tion on which they can safely construct their own houses. 
Of especial importance is the author's chapter on the 
Interest film; he has produced more than three hundred of 
them himself and his experience should be invaluable to 
amateurs who are probably trying to do much the same 
sort of thing in a less ambitious way. 

With some of his conclusions I do not find myself 
altogether in agreement, but when he lays emphasis 
upon the importance of “ cutting,” I am wholeheartedly 
with him. This, the final phase of making a film, is too 
little understood in this country and is too-often carried 
out in a hurried and slipshod fashion with results that 
are tedious to watch. It is not too much to say that a 
fine picture can be entirely ruined and a mediocre one 
improved, beyond recognition by an improper or proper 
use of the scissors. 
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SUMMER TIME 

SIR,—In the course of next month, Summer Time will 
begin on three different dates in three different countries 
of Western Europe—an exasperating example of the lack 
of international co-operation. 

The League of Nations may have failed on major issues 
of policy. Surely it can at a pinch persuade the various 
States to alter their clocks at the same hour of Spring 

Pall Mall, London. TRAVELLER. 


SIR,—May I take this opportunity of expressing my 
appreciation of the extraordinarily interesting articles 
which you have lately been publishing in your paper 
Besides the ordinary Theatre, Films, and Book reviews, 
it is an added advantage to your readers to be able to 
read articles as interesting as “ Tobacco Growing in 
England,” “ The Glands,” “How to Solve the Traffic 
Problem,” “ Measuring the Tides of the Air,” and 
“ Blood Transfusion,” not to mention many others. Then 
again I have much appreciated your “ Arguments,” and 
hope that you will continue with them for many issues 
to come. 

Sarras, Exmouth. A. Watts. 

{We think that our readers will be interested to read 
the preceding letter. A year ago we changed the format 
and type of articles and are pleased that our programme 
has met with the approval of many old and new readers. 
—Ep.} 


HAS RATIONALISM A FUTURE? 

SIR,—Do not Rationalists give their case away when 
they define Rationalism as the attitude which “ accepts ” 
the supremacy of reason? This attitude thus becomes 
an axiom, an unproved assumption. It would be absurd 
to suppose that Reason could prove its own validity any 
more than a watch could be used to check its own 
accuracy as a time-keeper. Hence it is not unfair to 
say that Rationalists have faith in Reason and know or 
feel that Reason is a reliable instrument in the pursuit 
of truth by intuition. Thus the final sanction of certi- 
tude is not Reason but Faith. The Rationalist has 
Faith in Reason and the religious man holds Faith to be 
reasonable. 

Chester. R. Ceci, OWEn. * 
THE PAPAL INDEX. 

SIR,—May I assure Lieut.-Col. Butler that, in writing 
my original letter, my motive was not to “ parade my 
difficulties *? The Papal Index of Prohibited Books is a 
work whose contents are not commonly known. I have 
before me an article in The Catholic Times (August 10, 
1928), in which the fact is deplored that Catholics them- 
selves are very ill-informed on the matter. How much 
more so, then, the general public! Therefore, having 
read through the latest edition of the Index, I thought 
some particulars of its contents might be useful. I re- 
frained from expressing any opinion on its merits. 

With regard to the question of whether it is only the 
old Anglican Prayer Book, and not also the revised one 
of 1928, which is on the Index, may I say that, while it 
is true that only the old one is definitely named, yet, 
according to Rule 3 of the Index Legislation, “ books by 


non-Catholics, which treat ex professor of religion, ap 
forbidden unless it is ascertained that they contain nothing 
against the (Roman) Catholic faith”? I suppose this 
would prohibit the Anglican Revised Prayer Book by im 
plication. 
Highbury, N.5. 


J. W. Poynter, 


IS CHRISTIANITY HARMFUL? 

SIR,—History shows that religion follows the idea 
and ideals of humanity, and is always true to type, 
Savage and primitive races have Gods in keeping with 
their own development, whose worship may consist in 
orgies, and who must be propitiated by human or animal 
sacrifices. This form of propitiation lingers on in religious 
rites, though it assumes a more spiritual and symbolic 
form, in keeping with the change in environment, physi 
cal and mental. It has its place in Hebrew and Christian 
mythology. 

The earliest Deity of the Hebrew race whose main 
function was to act as a God of battles and a destroyer 
of other religions, becomes gradually transformed by men 
of a higher type—such as the prophets and poets—into 
the moral power who desires mercy and not sacrifice, and 
to whom rites and ceremonies “ the new moons and sab 
baths,” the “ vain oblutions,” the “ appointed feasts ™ were 
abominations, if divorced from ideals of life and conduct 
which they transferred to their conception of deity. 

It is in fact human progress and racial superiority which 
leads to high types of religious belief. Hence comes an 
incentive to missionary zeal on the part of those who feel 
that their religion and its God are associated with prin 
ciples which are in every way superior to those of the 
one they desire to supplant. 

Increasing recognition of the truth that religion—not 
limiting this to Christendom—has again and again re 
tarded progress by its constitutional inability to adjust 
itself to the enlightenment which new knowledge steadily 
brings to humanity, makes it probable that the reforms 
of the future will become less and less dependent upon 
religious sanctions, except in so far as history repeats 
itself, and these sanctions follow in their wake. The 
vision that will inspire them is of a world order nearer 
than now to the heaven of poetic imagination and further 
from its hell. Isaiah saw the holy mountain where “ they 
shall not hurt nor destroy ” not in heaven but on earth. 
And for guidance we shall listen for the still small voice 
that speaks to the heart of humanity, not in legendary 
tradition and in superstitions handed down from primi’ 
tive man—which religion even when pure and undefiled 
will prove powerless to preserve—but, as it has done 
throughout human history, from the lips of the wisest and 
best of mankind. Maup Simon. 


THE REALITY OF EVIL. 

SIR,—I think Mr. Harry Merrall has missed the point 
of the review of “ Christian Faith in Modern Light.” 
The questions we have to answer are: 

First, do we believe that pain and suffering ought to 
be prevented? And, second, if we do, then, are we 
doing our best to prevent them? 

The sentence about struggle, of course, raises the most 
difficult questions, but I think it would be safe to wage 
that if Mr. Merrall were a married man with young 
children, he would—but enough! 


S. TETLEY. 
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N= NOVELS By H. C. Harwoop 


That Was Yesterday. By Storm Jameson. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d 


Hospital. By Norah C. James. Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. 


The Fair of St. James. 
y Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Peril at End House. By Agatha Christie. 
The Crime Club. (Collins). 7s. 6d. 


Since the death of D. H. Lawrence I find no contem- 
novelist more disappointing, more exasperating or 
more thrilling than Miss Jameson. There are differ- 
ences between them, of course. Lawrence had genius and 
was a poet. Miss Jameson is not a poet and probably does 
not possess genius, but like Lawrence she writes urgently 
because of the emotional power in her, diffusely because 
she cannot be bothered by revision, and narrowly because 
she will not try to experiment outside the now—to he- 
—familiar. “ That was Yesterday ” sent me back to 
earlier Jamesons, in particular to “ Three Kingdoms ™ and 
“ Farewell to Youth” and the Hansdyke series. The 
same heroine, the same husbands, the same style, the same 
blinkers, the same sufferings, the same regrets have been 
mentioned before. The same appeal is made to pity. The 
same demand for admiration is made too. And yet once 
more a clumsy Yorkshire lass is half attracted, half re- 
pelled by an American airman on Salisbury Plain. About 
that, Miss Jameson says rather lightly that a “ few sen- 
tences in this book, chiefly conversational, have been lifted 
with slight alterations from an earlier novel.” Indeed, 
that collision of Yorkshire and Texas was well worth 
representation. It is good stuff. The trouble is that 
Miss Jameson's imagination is still in the same old cage, 
faster and faster revolving the same old wheel, passionate 
and unfree. 

Let me try in one paragraph to explain how Miss 
Jameson fails, disappoints. She introduces into her fiction 
no intellectual interest whatever. ‘“ That Was Yester- 
day ” covers the whole period of the War, and Hervey 
Russell, the heroine, now joins, now leaves a pacificist 
association. For sentimental reasons. Now she thinks 
that the chief pacificist is sympathetic, and now she re- 
members that her boy friends at the front are having a 
much worse time. There are 561 pages in this book, 
and not one of them suggests that the human race is 
capable of intellectual effort. Moreover there is neither 
spiritual nor moral interest. The characters are ignorant 
of God, and their relations to their neighbours are such 
as may be observed in cages at the Zoological Gardens. 
Some play, it must be admitted, is made of biology in that 
Hervey Russell’s manners are ascribed to her mother's 
influence and her toughness to her grandmother's, but 
that is about as far as it goes, and it seems more like old 
fashioned snobbishness than a serious concern with the 
transmission of acquired characteristics. The story, too, 
has little form; it begins in one novel and ends in another. 
The heroine is made just a little too pitiable to be true; 
three times, I think, her husband knocked her about— 
or was it four?—but the time that I enjoyed was when 
having got her on the floor he kicked her in the ribs. 
Her intentions were the best, but she seemed to deserve 


By Eleanor Farjeon. 
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it. Weak and foolish was Thomas Penn Vane but it is 
nice to think that he did get one good kick home. 

Why, then, does Miss Storm Jameson matter, if her 
books are like that? Because her emotional intensity is 
so powerful. The reader can no more quarrel with her 
than the cheese can with the knife that cuts it. Even 
her rhetoric has been put aside. And it was very good 
rhetoric, too, Jacobean. Her style grows simpler, but her 
passion prevails. She repeats herself, but she was worth 
repeating, and allowance must be made for the cumulative 
effect. This important novelist to become more impor- 
tant has only to break away from a too narrow, too usual 
circuit of ideas. 

That breaking away, that breach with the past, has 
been very well done by Miss Norah James whose first 
novel was censured and whose later novels also indicated 
folly but did not suggest healing. “ Hospital * has two 
great merits; it is frank and it is humane. By frank- 
ness I do not mean indecency. The gentleman in “ Peter 
Arno’s Parade offering Feelthy Pictures, the female 
novelist over-eager to cast a new light upon obstetrics, 
particularly her own; the quasi scientist turned journalist; 
Earl Russell’s less informed disciples are “ frank.” Miss 
James's attention is here given to the brutal frankness of 
nurse and patient, and to the humaneness that may inform 
even a sister in a big hospital. And outside the hospital 
Sister Adriane was annoyed by her young man’s mother, 
Mrs. Mimms. Now, that Mrs. Mimms is in my opinion 
a great creation, a great Victorian. Her speech is in- 
direct, and her mind too works indirectly. She is a hum- 
bug. A fool would think her a fool. Enough to remark 
that she did not want her son to marry Adriane, and 
he did not. Sister Adriane is also conspicuous because 
she cared about pain and death. “ Hospital ” is a great 
advance on Miss James's previous work, and it would 
be a very good thing, besides being just the sort of thing 
she could do, if she became an English Vicki Baum. 

Miss Farjeon has written for us such a nicerly, loverly 
book, too, this “ Fair of St. James.” (No, you must 
not make those noises; try a gin and peppermint). It 
has neither rhyme nor reason, and the stronger bits in it 
are interesting because faintly reminiscent of Mr. James 
Branch Cabell. Mr. Cabell also seems to have influenced 
the get up. There are an Apology, a postscript, a Pre- 
lude, an Afterthought, and an Envoi. Heaven preserve 
from such whimsies as are contained in “ The Fair of St. 
James.” 

No, that is unjust. There are heaps and heaps of 
people who admire whimsical and intelligent and fantas- 
tic authors, and just love books like “ The Fair of St. 
James.” Of its kind, very nice. The beggar king—well, 
I must not spoil the story for you—had character. And 
the ingenious imbroglio. And the quavering between two 
sorts of reality. But, as Columbine said to Harlequin, 
I had hoped that we had got over all that in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Conan Doyle began before the end to dislike Sherlock 
Holmes, but he could not get away from him though 
he invented a Dr. Challenger. Miss Agatha Christie 
must have got to dislike Poirot, too. But her public 
demand him, and he goes about talking broken Belgian. 
“ Peril at End House ™ reintroduces Poirot and his sub- 
Watson; the root of the mystery is slight, and the humour 
conventional. Miss Christie has done, and will do, better 
work than this. 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD 


The Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Fourth Earl of Chesterfield. Ed. by 
Bonamy Dobree. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
Six vols. 12 guineas the set. 

_ we talk of Lord Chesterfield, we mean his 

letters; and by his letters we mean chiefly, 
almost exclusively, those to his natural’ son, despite the 
importance of the smaller series to his godson and the 
charm of the letters to his friends. 

The “ curve ” of the Earl of Chesterfield’s reputation 
is simple: in his own day, he had a brilliant and pleasant 
reputation; almost immediately after his death, owing to 
the frankness of his will and the unforeseen publication 
of the letters to the natural son in 1774 (those to the 
godson had to wait till 1819), his fame sank rapidly; the 
upward movement began in 1890 with Lord Carnar- 
von’s edition of the principal letters. It may be noted 
that the 1774 publication resulted directly from the will: 
the wife of the natural son was very dissatisfied with her 
father-in-law’s provision for her; she “ got in early” 
and published what was intended to remain private! Dr. 
Johnson, smarting under an imaginary slight (how wrong 
he was in the celebrated affair of the Dictionary has 
been shown in one of the best of the late Charles 
Whibley’s masterly “ portraits,” as also by Mr. Dobrée), 
made his only too famous pronouncement that the Letters 
taught the morals of a whore and the manners of a 
dancing-master; it is doubtful whether Johnson lived so 
good a life as Chesterfield, it is certain that his manners, 
in the broadest sense of that term, were infinitely inferior. 
Then, some seventy years later, Dickens very unfairly 
misrepresented his private character in Barnaby Rudge. 
Yet Voltaire thought very highly of Chesterfield both 
as man and as writer; Wordsworth and Landor con: 
sidered him a master of English; Ste. Beuve praised him. 
After Lord Carnarvon, Mr. H. B. Wheatley in the Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, and Sir Archibald 
Strong and Professor Cazamian in their admirable shorter 
histories of our literature, and now Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, 
have rehabilitated this great gentleman and letter-writer. 

It may immediately be conceded that Chesterfield’s 
letters have not the diversity of Walpole’s nor the inti 
macy of Cowper's, but, within these implied limits, they 
are not only of primary importance but also of great 
interest. They cover the period 1722-1773; from the 
writer's 28th year till that of his death. The present 
edition contains over 2,500 letters, of which 1,400 have 
never before been published. The only important 
“ cautions ” are these: mere formal official letters are 
précis'd; the owner of the Blenheim letters has persisted 
in withholding his collection. 

Mr. Dobrée, so well known for his witty and pene 
trating studies of Restoration drama, has done his work 
brilliantly. The long introduction is just what we want 
—and how delightful is the reading! © The prelimi: 
naries are clear and useful, the notes terse, nicely 
and valuable to historian and general reader alike. The 
editing would have appealed to Chesterfield himself; 
than that, higher praise could hardly be given. 

The publishers have also done nobly by the public. 
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BRONTEISM AGAIN 


Charlotte Bronte. By E. F. Benson. Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d. 


, M® BENSON, having decided to write a biography 


of a family lapped in romanticism and sentimen- 
talism, has kept his head and written an authentic bio- 
graphy of Charlotte Bronte and her sister. A picture 
emerges of Charlotte; a picture of a plain, be-spectacled 
little woman with an amazingly critical and censorious 
mind, and a nature both domineering and unsympathetic 
and at times even deceitful. It will come as a shock to 
many who have thought of Charlotte Bronte as being 
without fault or weakness to find this honest yet fair 
portrayal. There is no doubt that Charlotte Bronte had 
faults, and, although her strength of character was in 
some respects abnormal, she was ready on more than 
one occasion to sacrifice the happiness of her family and 
her own peace of mind, on the one hand on an altar of 
austere righteousness and on the other for her own per- 
sonal gratification. For instance she was quite prepared 
to subject Emily to six months of misery in order that 
she might stay in the vicinity of M. Heger; and in a letter. 
to Ellen Nusey she admits that at the time of the second 
visit to Brussels she felt in her heart that her place was 
at Haworth and not with the Heger family. 

“] returned to Brussels after aunt’s death against 
my conscience, prompted by what then seemed an 
irresistible impulse. I was punished for my selfish 
folly by a withdrawal for more than two years of 
happiness and peace of mind.” 

That there was much to deplore in Charlotte's nature 
must have been difficult to veil, and yet biographers, and 
in particular Mrs. Gaskell, purposely left out all that was 
little or mean in her nature until in the setting of a tragic 
family, she has been immortalised out of all proportion. 

Mr. Benson goes as far as to say that of the two, Emily 
was the greater. The reader has only to read “ Wuther- 
ing Heights” and “ Jane Eyre,” compare the two 
critically, to find out this simple fact for himself. Per- 
sonally I have still to be convinced that there was anything 
more in Charlotte than a retentive and extraordinarily 
clever brain. And a retentive and clever brain is not 
genius. If “ Jane Eyre” had been written to-day it 
would have been labelled as a shocker and a shocker of 
the worse kind. A bare precis of the book is enough 
to prove this point. 

Mr. Rochester for years kept a lunatic wife on the 
third floor of his country house, in charge of a gin- 
drinking maid, instead of putting her in an asylum, and 
none of the other servants, nor even Jane Eyre, who 
was governess to Mr. Rochester's illegitimate child, knew 
anything about it. The house resounded with demoniac 
laughter; she attempted to burn her husband in his bed, 
she bit her brother, and on the eve of the wedding of 
Jane Eyre to Rochester, she came to her room in the 
middle of the night and tore her bridal veil in half 
No scruple about committing bigamy ever entered 
Rochester's head and he suggested to Jane Eyre that, 
since he had been prevented from tricking her into a 
bogus marriage, she should become his mistress. This 
she refused, and, though still madly adoring him and 
unresentful of his monstrous deception, she ran away, 
and after spending her last penny on a coach fare, left 
her belongings in the coach, and scoured the country for 
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two days. Finally she dropped exhausted, on the thres- 
hold of the house where her three first cousins happened 
to live, and of whose existence she was not aware, but 
who were the only relations she had in the world. She 
then found she was the heiress of an uncle who had died 
leaving her £20,000, which she divided between her 
cousins and herself. She then hurried back to Thorn- 
field, and found that Mrs. Rochester had again set fire 
to the house, that a burning beam had fallen on her hus- 
band when he tried to rescue her, and that he was stone 
blind. Jane Eyre sought him out and married him. 
He recovered his sight and they had a baby.” 

If a novel with a plot as lurid and sensational as this 
can rightily be called a work of genius and be made the 
foundation of a cult, which for want of a better name I 
will call Bronteism, then I have no more to say. 

Mr. Benson's is the first really fair biography of the 
Bronte family that has been written, and as such is most 
refreshing. Emily's genius means more to him than 
Charlotte’s cleverness, and he paints his picture with- 
out straightening this feature or omitting that blemish. 
Throughout the book he exposes the criminal omissions 
in Mrs. Gaskell’s biography, and gives the evidence both 
for and against, and the reader is then left to form his 


own judgment. A.A 
DECLINE AND FALL 
The Last Medici. By Harold Acton. Faber 


and Faber. 18s. 
TH were not great princes, of course, these latter- 

day Medici, not great in the sense that Cosimo the 
First was great, or Lorenzo the Magnificent. They were 
essentially men of their day—a day which was rapidly 
ceasing to be. Their banker-forefathers had established, 
gently and without military resources or experience of 
war, a despotism which, with two interruptions, lasted for 
three centuries—and that at a time when Florence was 
the intellectual capital of Europe. They had provided 
Rome with two great Popes, France with two great 
Queens. And their blood had flowed into every great 
dynasty in Europe. But their virility was now almost 
spent. 
Medicis in their very portraits. No longer de we find 
the Renaissance-like austerity of feature which strikes us 
in the portraits of Lorenzo and Guiliano, and the grand- 
sons and great-grandsons of Cosimo, Pater Patriae. In 
its place a certain ponderous sensuality has asserted it- 
self. You see it in the portraits of Gian Gastone and 
Cosimo III., reproduced in Mr. Acton’s book. “ The 
muscles that were taut have let themselves go . . 
only the nose retains its mighty prominence. But for 
this indominatable feature all the features desperately sag, 
and no amount of pride will ever succeed in pulling 
them together again.” In his volume Mr. Acton traces 
the causes that led to the disappearance of the Medici, 
but very truly he points out at the outset that the 
major causes of their decline can be compiled and com- 
pressed into one word and one alone—death. The 
death-rattle was already audible when Cosimo III. came 
to the Tuscan throne in 1670. But the family lingered 
on till it finally ceased with the death of Gian Gastone 
in 1737. It is of the intervening years, and of the 
series of tragic marriages, that Mr. Acton tells in this 
book. BF. 


One can observe the decadence of the later. 


AN EX-CONVICT’S LOG. 
Shades of the Prison House. By Stuart Wood 
Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 


an introduction to these memoirs of an ex-criminal, 

the author claims to have written an unbiassej 
account of his life, spent to a great extent in the varioy; 
prisons of England. The book is not hysterical, there 
are no violent denunciations or accusations, and viewed 
as a whole one has the feeling that the writer's claim js 
upheld. 


There is of necessity a certain amount of condemny. 
tion of a prison system which makes little or no efor 
to rehabilitate a prisoner after he is released. An ex: 
criminal has few opportunities of regaining the path of 
rectitude. But this is an indictment against Society 
and Society is not altogether in the wrong. With 
intense competition for every available position in the 
labour market, it would be a little unjust were one with 
a clean record not to have some advantage over the others. 
Society must retain the right to protect itself. Ethically, 
the root of the trouble lies in education, or the lack of 
it, not in the prison system itself or Society's attitude to 
the discharged prisoner. 

But until we achieve such perfection, Mr. Wood's (a 
pseudonym, of course) book is a sociological document 
of distinct value which deserves consideration as such 
because it is an honest account of the troubles of a man 
who has spent some years in gaol. 


The actual writing is extraordinary. He brings con’ 
siderable intellectual gifts to his work and displays an 
intimate familiarity with the writings of great men. 
It is a thoughtful work, humorous and grim, and Mr. 
Wood deserves warm praise no less for his beautiful 
phrasing than for his honesty of narration. 


P.KK. 
ARISTOTLE 
Leaders of Philosophy. Aristotle. By G. R.G 
Mure. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


yu is as good a compression that has been made 

of the Stagiarite and the apex of the series which 
has been designed to cover the philosophies of the white 
Aryan race. Aristotle remains towering majestically, 
the master of those who know. Plato was his dreamy 
predecessor and Aquinas his medieval shadow. As 
long as human beings wish to analyse and catalogue Life, 
soul and Sense, as far as mind can penetrate mind, they 
cannot stir far from the mighty circle of the Greek philo 
sopher. We hardly realise how much of our religion 
is Plato. This volume will help readers to know how 
much science is Aristotle. Apart from the interlacing 
perplexity of Being and Becoming, Aristotle may be 
studied as a Biologist in Chap. VI., The Practical Man 
may be fathomed in Chap. VII, the Arts, the Golden 
Mean of character, Pleasure and Politics, all that sill 
make Life livable. Chap. VIII. covers his theory of 
God and Man. Follow the famous Categories and “ the 
Verdict of History.” 

Mr. Mure’s verdicts throughout are worth seeking amid 
the mass of careful annotation. He concludes the dis 
cussion of “ sublunary development ™ by saying “ even if 
Aristotle’s cosmos is geocentric while Plato seems to have 
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attributed some movement to the earth, the physical 
writings of Aristotle are much closer than the Timzus 
to the spirit of modern science at its best. He finds an 
efficient cause beyond the stars as far away as Jeans and 
then he turns to the interpretation of animal life with 
as careful a sweep as Darwin. Remember that he had 
neither the telescope nor the microscope and made his 
way by unaided intellect. If he failed in details he ar- 
rived upon the heights all the same, from which neither 
theologian nor scientist can dislodge him. They can 
but accompany him. To the theologian Revelation (four 
centuries subsequent to Aristotle) is what the aids of 
modern Science are to the scientist. Aristotle had to 
dispense with both. Nevertheless the Medieval Church- 
men went to him for guidance. After Justinian closed 
the Schools of Athens, Aristotle’s teaching might well 
have perished. It passed through Syriac into Arabic and 
to give us a date and a clue under the son of Harun al 
Raschid of the “ Arabian Nights.” With the Arabs it 
passed into Spain. Out of Arabian Spain came the 
inspiration of Aquinas and even of Dante. Under 
Charlemagne the brilliant Irishman John Erigena used 
both Plato and Aristotle. ‘* The ten categories are struc- 
tural elements in Erigena’s rich but not wholly coherent 
system of created nature. “In England there was 
Anselm. His thought is Augustinian but he prepares 
the way for Aquinas.” Mr. Mure’s summary of Aquinas’ 
entry into the circle of Philosophy is admirable. 

Though “ Aristotelianism died with Aquinas in 1272,” 
it is curious to know that “ as late as 1624 that excitable 
and unexpected body the Parliament of Paris passed a 
decree threatening with death all who held or taught 
anything contrary to his doctrines. But after Aquinas 
the philosophy of Aristotle lived again only once trans- 
muted in the fabric of the Divine Comedy.” Eight 
hundred years after the death of Aquinas, Leo XIII. re- 
vived his philosophy. On the other hand Mr. Mure 
summarises “ The seed of every speculative trend is in 
him. The concepts of energy in physics and of evolu- 
tion in biology are now reshaped with startling frequency 
by the specialist, but little could they have originated 
in a world that had not for centuries thought in terms of 
form and matter, potency and act.” In other words 
Aristotle still reigns. The speculator of Science and the 
dogmatist of doctrine both bow the knee to him. 

SHANE LESLIE. 


SUSSEX. 

The Treasure Field. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 

Collins. 7s. 6d. 
USSEX, if we are to believe the novelists who live there, 
is a most potent and passionate county. To most 
of these reporters I have always preferred Mrs. Dudeney 
who so far as I can remember has never mentioned dew 
ponds and has been decent about Downs. “ The Treasure 
Field,” though racy of the soil, carries on that delicacy 
in the use of local colour. The maximum of regional- 
ism is combined, too, with the minimum of dialect. About 
the plot I find it more difficult to be enthusiastic, and I 
have no use at all for Browns and Smiths who witiout 
challenge repeat that though the Browns were drunkards 
and the Smiths whoremongers the Brown-Smiths have 
always been above suspicion. But Mrs. Dudeney has 
something to say, and her saying, though ragged, is 


There is an idea about that a 
Big Bank is interested only in 
Big Business. Is that really the 
case? Surely, the wide variety 
of localities in which you can 
see branches of the Westminster 
Bank should alone be enough 
to dispel the notion. To all, a 
banking account supplies a 
background—a feeling of stab- 
ility; and those who may have 
misgivings about opening one 
with ‘so little’ are invited to 
find that their hesitation may 
have been groundless 
Aleaflet outlining the many services offered 
by the Bank to its customers may be had 
on asking at the local branch 
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A RT NOTES 


Mr. Adrian Bury’s Water Colours of “ Town 
and Country” at the Leger Gallery. 
R. ADRIAN BURY is known to the readers 
of the SaTurDAY REVIEW as a writer. His 
Exhibition at the Leger Gallery shows him in 
a new light—procul negotiis, as it were. In almost every 
single one of his watercolours here one feels the delight 
of a mind escaping into a world which is his Garden of 
Eden. If there are signs here of “ The sweat of the 
brow,” their cause is in the eagerness of his delight, 
not in the irksomeness of his labours. Mr. Bury 
understands the virtues of his medium. His water: 
colours are floated on to the paper as a general rule; in 
only a few of them, such as the “ Backs of old cottages 
—Midhurst and “ Church Hill—Midhurst has he 
consented to drier methods. In all cases however he 
stresses design and thus makes his views of Town and 
Country definitely interpretations of a personal mood. 
One might call his work poetical if there were no danger 
of a misunderstanding. These drawings, or more accurately 
expressed, these paintings, are neither poetical nor senti- 
mental in the literary sense of the word. Mr. Bury’s 
subjects depend entirely on the aesthetical use he makes 
of the medium. In some of his subjects it is the London 
“ greyness” that has manifestly moved him. The 
“ Interior of St. Bartholomews the Great.” and “ Essex 
Street Arch—Strand™ are instances. In “ Bart's 
Hospital ” we also have a similar greyness but a better 
realisation of third dimensional form. “ The last of 
Carrington House—Mayfair ” has likewise this colour of 
London architecture for its motif, but here the straight- 
lines are diversified by the housebreakers’ tarpaulins 
which add to the mournful note hinted at in the title. Mr. 
Bury’s technique is here especially free, with plentiful 
use of the white light of the paper, but one feels that 
his hand could not quite keep pace with his emotion. 
Here is in fact room for criticism. Mr. Bury’s strong 
points are the strength of his feeling and the clearness 
of his technique; his difficulty seems occasionally to arise 
when the inorganic nature of architectural forms imposes 
its constraint upon his brush. For that reason his qualities 
are seen at their best when he deals with organic nature. 
“ Derelict Trees,” ““ A Wintry Day ” are examples of 
this kind; even more striking perhaps are “ Willows in 
Snow ” and “ Hint of Spring.” They make not only 
admirable patterns and attractive colour schemes but are 
full of the right kind of emotion. One can imagine 
prosaically-minded persons asking where such effects are 
seen in nature, or how the artist could account for certain 
details of representation in them. Although his designs 
are by no means abstract, the facts of nature have been 
made subservient to the mood which they express. One 
might say of many of his best paintings and of these 
two in particular what someone once said of a picture 
by Turner: “ Splendide mendax.” Truth to nature is 
all very well but it has to be transcended before a picture 
reaches the realm of Art. Mr. Bury often contrives to 
do this entirely through the strength of his own vision, 
that is to say without imitating Turner or any othe- 
master of landscape. It is this fact which makes one 
regret that he has not more time to give to painting. 
HERBERT FURST. 
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RECORDS 


TCHAIKOVSKY AND BORODINE 


en speaking Tchaikovsky and Borodine ap 

proached their art from opposite angles: ty 
former being subjective and the latter objective. How. 
ever, points of contact are noticeable (1) in their tech 
nical processes which are definitely based on Westem 
principles, (2) a use of the characteristic Russian folk 
song idiom, and (3) the writing of their finest works jp 
the sonata form mould. 

Tchaikovsky was concerned first and foremost with 
making music the medium for expressing and recording 
the powerful emotional disturbances from which ly 
suffered throughout his life. One might say that the 
limits of his autobiographical efforts were bound only by 
the limits of his own musical genius: he exploited to th. 
utmost of his ability, which was very considerable, the 
emotional stimuli of rhythm, melody, and orchestral cdl 
our. And it is this undue (one might almost say, uv 
natural) stress on the physical and emotional reflexes of 
music that causes people either to be swept off their feet 
in admiration or violently revolted. Tchaikovsky's Sym 
phony No. 6 in B minor, “ The Pathetique,” which was 
finished a few weeks before the composer’s death in 
1893, sums up his neurotic psychology. “I suffer,” he 
wrote in a letter, “ not only from torments that cannot 
be put into words (there is one place in the Sixth Sym 
phony where they seem to me to be adequately expressed), 
but of a hatred to strangers, and an indefinable terror— 
though of what, the devil only knows.” The B Minor 
Symphony has “ a programme of a kind which remains an 
enigma to all—let them guess it who can . . . . this pro 
gramme is penetrated by subjective sentiment ...... 
while composing it in my mind, I frequently shed tears” 
Tchaikovsky considered it the best and most sincere of all 
his works. Whether we like or dislike the music qu 
music there can be no question of the skill and mastery 
of the craftsmanship, and the fact remains that this sym 
phony is one of the most tragic documents of human 
despair. For a full realisation of the emotional energy 
and power of the music I do not think it would be poy 
sible to surpass the performance of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Serge Koussevitsky (H.M.V. D192¥7, 
the recording of which is one of the high water-marh 
of gramophonic reproduction. 

It has been well said of Borodine that “ no musician 
has ever claimed immortality with so slender an offering 
—yet, if there be immortalities in music, his claim is incor 
testable.” Among the handful of works to his credit 
I would award first place to the Symphony No. 2 in3 
minor of which there has been issued a splendid recort 
ing by the London Symphony Orchestra under Albet 
Coates (H.M.V. DB1554-6). This work is quite a simple 
proposition compared with the “ Pathetique ” Symphony; 
the harmonic and orchestral texture is rich without being 
thick or overloaded, and the form is clear and straight 
forward in outline. Originality of treatment and 3 
natural flow of invention are outstanding features of the 
four movements, the subject matter of which has? 
sensuous Oriental charm—a heritage from the com 
poser’s Asiatic forbears. 
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Literary 


OMAN’S WONDERFUL CHANCE IN 


JOURNALISM. Women who want to adopt 
writing either as a time occupation or as a 
career can reccive full information of a splendid Course, con- 
ducted exclusively for women, in a book, ‘‘ Woman's Chance in 
ournalism,” which will be sent free on application to the 
ry, Dept. 1001, The Femina School of Journalism, 

4, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


“, DDITIONAL INCOME may be earned by you as a 
A spare-time writer. Journalism and Short-Story Writin os 

taught by ~ quickly and efficiently. Write for FRE 
book and learn ou can soon begin to earn. METRO- 
a COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept, J4/8, ST. 
ALBAN 


ARS, invited to forward MSS. all kinds for — 


ublication. ly required. 
Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, 


ITERARY ACROSTICS \quosations competition. Prize £5. 
enton, 


Miscellaneous 
CONSULAR, F.O., HOME CIVIL, INDIAN 


OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1927-1931. 


The Tuition supplements a University Education 
and a special course has now been arranged for those 
who do not wish to go to a University. 
DAVIES'S, 5, SUSSEX PLACE, HYDE PARK, W.2 
SPECIAL VACATION LECTURES FROM APRIL lith. 


CIVIL 


UST OUT.—NEW EDITION of “ARS VIVENDI,” with 
preface, giving theory, practice and results of upward 
breathing in health and disease. All booksellers, 3s. 6d.— 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, Wigmore Hall, W. 1. 


a study on Benjamin Franklin Bache (1769- 


AM 
I 1798) and am anxious to locate manuscript material relat- 
ing to him. I should tee ge hearing from 


anyone who knows of the wh ts of such papers and 
should like, if possible, to make arrangements for securing 
photostatic copies of unpublished documents, or possibly pur- 
chase such as may be for sale. Bernard Fay, address care of 
Little, Brown & , Publishers, 34, Beacon St., Boston, Mass., 
or 16, Rue St. Guillaume, Paris, France. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 
PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, ' CEYLON 
APAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND 
t ts 

Zealand Shipping Companies 


LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., 


Street, London, S.W.1, or 30 Lead 

Street, London, E.C.8; FREIGHT (P. & 0. or Bi) APPLY 122 

LEADENH HALL STREET, E.C.8; BJ. 6 AY, 
DAWES & Co., 22 Leadenhall Street, E.C 


ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (Opposite Warings) Ger, 2981. 
Now Showing—sth. Week. 

Pabst’s Great Film of the Mines 


“ KAMERADSCHAFT ” 


of the best pictures ever made ’—Morning Post. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 9437) 
Nightly at 8.30. Mats.: Wed. & Sat. at 2.30. 
CARAVAN 
by Carl Zuckmayer. Adapted by Cicely Hamilton. 
MAISIE GAY. CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 


1932 Luxury—Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water. Ri Fy Re 
Room with Private Beth from iat Beautiful Ballroom a 
Proprietor Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J. 


UNRIVALLED POSITION. 


VERNON COURT HOTEL care, s.w.1. 


Newly Renovated. Bed, bath, breakfast from 10/6. 
"Phone, Water (bh. & c.) in every room. Central heating 


Express Typewriting Office 
166, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
(Vic. 3102) 

Specialises in all classes of Literary Typewriting. 
Terms, from 1s. per 1,000 words, carbon copy 
4d. per 1,000 words. 

Duplicating and Translations. 


—ASTROLOGY— 


Your H cast of 30 world-repute. Life's 
vents, 


addressed envel 


delineation 
IOS (S. Rall), 
Innumerable unsolicited 


NOW RUNNING 
AN APRIL EXHIBITION 


ADRIAN BURY’S 
WATER COLOURS 


April 6th—27th 


Impressions of Cowdray Park, Midhurst and 
other th Sussex. 


Also a series of unusual views of London and 
Thames. 


the 
At the 


LEGER GALLERIES 
13, OLD BOND STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


TOGO 
MY SQUIRREL 


E. L. TURNER 
Author of Bird Watching on Scolt Head 


No. 14 in the LIBRARY OF 
ANIMAL FRIENDS 3/6 net. 


SHAG 


The Story of a Dog 
T. C. HINKLE . 


Illustrated with 17 sketches and a 
frontispiece by GEORGE WRIGHT 
of Punch 5/- net. 
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ATTENTION for the moment is focussed on Central 
European affairs and the outcome of the conferences 
that are now being held in London is awaited with the 
keenest interest. The report issued a few days ago 
by the Financial Committee of the League of Nations on 
Austria, Bulgaria, Greece and Hungary is a convincing 
replica of the economic problems with which these coun- 
tries are faced. In all cases financial difficulties have 
arisen which bring to light the need for reforms in the 
internal administration and policy of the individual coun- 
tries concerned. At the same time they have one and 
all been affected by the great collapse in world prices and 
universal trade upheaval, and it is only by international 
co-operation that a further financial collapse in many 
parts of Europe can be averted. That the four Biz 
Powers are seriously tackling the subject gives ground 


for hope in the speedy solution of the many difficulties 
involved. 


Lombard Street, Wednesday. 


Awaiting Events. 

With so much in the melting pot it is not surprising 
that members of the Stock Exchange are adopting a wait- 
ing attitude and that there is very little disposition to 
enter into fresh commitments until more light can be seen 
through the European economic clouds. The imminence 
of the Budget is also a factor tending to restrict business. 
The knowledge that we have a respectable surplus for 
the year just ended is gratifying in the extreme; but it 
remains to be seen how the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will deal with taxation and other questions in budgeting 
for the current year’s requirements, and what relief, if 
any, can be given to the overburdened industries of the 
country. 


For Permanent Investment. 

Home Government funds and other gilt-edged stocks 
continue to be well supported. The 5 per cent. War 
Loan has risen to a price which clearly indicates the pos- 
sibility of a conversion operation and in anticipation of 
this many investors are now exchanging into longer-dated 
stocks giving an equally good return. These are becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to find. From a useful list com- 
piled by a leading firm of Stock Exchange dealers, I 
see that there is a fair amount of Southern Railway 4 per 
cent. Debentures on offer at 81} at which a yield of £4 
19s. Od. per cent. is obtainable, while Great Western 5 
per cent. Guaranteed Stock can be bought at 99 to yield 
£5 1s. 3d. per cent. and there is some London Midland 
and Scottish 4 per cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock avail- 
able at 81 to yield the investor just 5 per cent. These 
are trustee stocks and at the prices quoted are worth 
picking up for permanent investment. 

Big British Contract. 

Much satisfaction is expressed in City circles at the 
news that Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd., the well-known tube 
manufacturers, have secured a large proportion of the 
contract for the 1,200-mile Iraq oil pipe line. The value 
of this contract is stated to exceed £500,000 and the 
fact that it has been obtained by a British firm in face 
of the keenest foreign competition is matter for con- 
gratulation. Stewarts and Lloyds have an issued share 


capital of £5,757,092 made up of £550,000 of 6 per cent, 
£10 Preference shares; £850,000 of 10 per cent. £10 Pre. 
ferred Ordinary shares, and £4,357,092 of £1 Deferred 
shares. The company has had a prosperous career and 
has always paid good dividends to its shareholders. Last 
year, it is true, the distribution on the Deferred was only 
3} per cent., against 74 per cent. for 1929; but in view 
of the latest contract the dividend on these shares should 
be quickly restored to its former level. The price of the 
Deferred, which last year at one time touched 22s. 9d_, 
is now about 12s. 6d. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Examinations. 

The next Examination of Candidates for admission ty 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors 
will be held on May 2nd, 3rd, 4th and Sth in London, 
Manchester, Cardiff, Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban. 

Women are eligible under the Society’s regulations 
to qualify as Incorporated Accountants upon the same 
terms and conditions as are applicable to men. 

Particulars and Forms are obtainable at the Office of 
the Society, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


THE ROADHOME | THE 


ROAD 


A REFRESHING NOVEL 


By F. MARIAN McNEILL 


BY F. MARIAN M*NEILL Miss Anna Buchan 


(O. Douglas) writes : 


“The young life in the Manse, the feeling of wide spaces and 


i: great salt seas, Legends, fairy tales, the Shorter Catechism 


and the smeli of red clover all skillfully mixed! Very 
delightful.” 


7s. 6d. 


A LIVING PORTRAIT OF THE ROMAN 
CAMPAGNA 


ON THE ROADS 
F ROM ROME |: if 


By LUIGI VILLARI 
30 Illustrations 


BY LUIGI VILLARI 
ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & CO. 


12s. 6d. 


58, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


most and patriotic investment to-day. 
~ KW mbassador 1023) for Investment 
jet and Balance S 

As ets: £2,010,727. Reserves : £135,000. 

THE MAGNET BUILDING ‘SOCIETY 

New Magnet House, Harrow Road, London, W.2 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, 


LIMITED. 

Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866. 
ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 29TH SEPTEMBER, 1863. 
Reserve Fund - - - - £2,200,000 
Number of Shareholders - 2,820 


HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, ECS. 


MOMBASA 


NAIROBI Ken British 

NAKURU Colon East 

KARACHI. ony | Africa. 

CHITTAGONG. 

AMRITSAR. 

CAWNPORE. 

DELHI. EN. 

LAHORE. STEAMER POINT, ADEN. GA , Tanganyika 
ZANZIBAR. DAR-ES-SALAAM Territory. 


AGENCY : 
GALLE, CEYLON... _ ... Messrs. CLARK, SPENCE & CO. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
Sir C. Bart, Chairman. R. AMES, Deputy Chairman. 
W. SHAKSP. Esq. 


General Manager ... ... W. ROSS MUNRO, Esq. 
London HH. LAWRENCE, Esq. 
Sub-Manager and Accountant ... G. B. LINTON, Esq. 


London Bankers : 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED. NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
Solicitors ... “a ... Messrs. SANDERSON, LEE & CO. 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, 3lst December, 1931. 
The Rupee Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of 1/6 per Rupee 
To Capital & ¢€ 

po a and Subscribed, 160,000 By Cash on hand, at call 
Shares of £25 each, £4,000,000 and at Bankers . 3,796,408 1 9 
Paid up £12 10s. per share ~ Bullion on hand and 23954 210 


To Reserve Fund 
To Current, Fixed Deposit and other a 
Accounts, including provision for Bad By Indian Government Rupee Securities 
and Doubtful Debts and Contingencies 27,804, By British Government Securities Indian 
To Bills Payable 757, Government Guaranteed Debentures 
To Acceptances for Customers . and other Securities (of which £300,000 
To Loans Payable against Securities .. War Loan lodged with Bank of 
To Profit bie Loss Account, as under ... England as rnc for Government 
To Bills receivable, re-discounted, Accounts) .. 
£3,138,594 19s. 4d., of which up to 16th By House Property | ‘and Furniture. ‘(at 
March, 1932, £2, 132,909 8s. 4d. have cost, less amounts written off) ... 649,469 13 
run off. Forward Contracts outstanding By Bills of Exchange including Treasury 
for the Purchase and Sale of Sterling Bills 5,632,312 13 
Bills and Telegraphic Transfers By Discounts, Loans Receivable, and 
£4,664,863 14s. 7d. other sums due to the Bank... «.- 12,012,718 16 
By Customers for Acceptances per Contra 193,249 2 


£35,263,577 7 5 £35,263,577 7 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 31st December, 1931. . 

To ad interim dividend at the rate of By Balance at 3lst December, 1930 558,791 0 11 
20 per cent. per annum for the Half- Deduct— 

year ended 30th June, 1931... .. 200,000 0 0 Dividend at the rate of 

To Expenses of Management at Head 20 per cent. per an- 

Office and sau including num for the half-year 

Directors’ Fees £6,307 19s 612,140 19 1 ended 31st December, 

Balance 548,809 19 6 1930 


Officers’ Pension Fund ... 
Contingencies Account ... 
280,000 0 0 


Balance brought forward . 278,791 0 11 
By Gross Profits for the year ended 
31st December, 1931, after 
for all bad and doubtful Debts ......... 1,082,159 17 8 


£1,360,950 18 7 £1,360,950 18 7 


W. ROSS MUNRO, General Manager. C. C. McLEOD, 
G. B. LINTON, Sub-Manager and Accountant. Directors. 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS. 

‘We have 4 the above Balance Sheet with the Books in London and the certified Returns from the Branches. We 
have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is full and fair con- 
taining the particulars required by the Regulations of the Company, and is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and 
as shewn by the books of the Company. 


London, 16th March, 1932. COOPER BROTHERS CO., 
W. A. BROWNE & CO., ‘ Auditors. 
Chartered Accountants. 
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The “Saturday Review”? Suggests This Week: 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of the 
Theatre, Film, and Wireless programmes, and the books which in our opinion 
ave the most interesting of the week.—Ep.] 


THEATRES 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD’S LIST 


AMBASSADORS. So Far and No Father. By H. M. 
Harwood. 8.45. Tues. and Fri, 2.30. Marie 
Tempest in an adult farce. 


HAYMARKET. Can the Leopard . . .? by Ronald 
Jeans. (Whitehall 9832.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 
2.30. Gertrude Lawrence and Ian Hunter in a 
very witty and well-acted 

ROYALTY. While Parents Sleep. By Anthony 
Kimmins. 8.40. Thurs. and Sat. 2.40. Not for 
the squeamish or the intellectual playgoer, but 
recommended for its rare vitality and boisterous 
high-spirits. 

PLAYHOUSE. Doctor Pygmalion. By Harrison Owen. 
8.30. Wed. and Thurs. 2.30. Reviewed this week. 


DUCHESS. The Rose without a Thorn. By Clifford 
Bax. 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. A dramatic and 
interesting play about Henry VIII. Finely written, 
finely acted. 

LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. Derby Day. By A. P. 
Herbert. Music by Alfred Reynolds. 8.30. Wed. 
and Sat. 2.30. A witty and amusing comic opera. 

PALACE. The Cat and the Fiddle. By Jerome Kern 
and Otto Harbach. 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. 
An excellent musical comedy, with an original theme. 

WESTMINSTER. Tobias and the Angel. By James 
Bridie. 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. Henry 
Ainley in the most delightful comedy in London. 


BROADCASTING 


WIRELESS EDITOR'S LIST 

Sunday, April 10, 9.5-9.30 p.m. Mr. W. B. Yeats will 
read his own poems. 

Monday, April 11, 6.50 p.m. Miss V. Sackville-West 
will give the weekly talk on “ New Books.” 

7.30 p.m. Mr. Victor Hely-Hutchinson will give the in- 
troductory talk to his new series entitled “ Music Old 
and New.” 

Tuesday, April 12, 8.30 p.m. There will be the first of 
a series of Dialogues entitled “Artists at Work,” in 
which Mr. Stanley Casson, author of “ Some 
Modern Sculptors,” will attempt to get artists to 
expain how they work, what they aim at, and what 
they think of the criticisms made by the public. 

Wednesday, April 13, 7.30 p.m. Sir John Russell, 
F.R.S., Director of the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, will give the first talk “ Why do we not 
grow more food? ” in a series “ Must Britain Starve.” 

Friday, April 15, 7.30-8.0 p.m. Professor James Ritchie, 

D.Sc., Professor of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, will give the first of a series cf 
talks on “ The Changing Face of Nature.” These 
talks set out to describe some of the everyday facts 
of natural history, and by doing so to interest people 
in the biological outlook lying behind them and in 
the urgent practical problems which await solution 
on account of man’s “ civilised interference ” with 
wild life. 

Saturday, April 16, 6.30 p.m. Part II. of “ Elijah * by 

the Lewes Choral Festival. 


FILMS 
MARK FORREST’S LIST 
LONDON FILMS 

THE TIVOLI. Arowsmith. Ronald Colman in a screen 
adaptation of Mr. Sinclair Lewis's well known 
novel. 

THE ACADEMY. Kameradschaft. Mr. Pabst’s brilli- 
ant film, laid in the coal mines, continues. 

THE RIALTO. A Nous la Liberté. Mr. Clair’s satire 
continues. This is the last week. , 

THE CARLTON. Shanghai Express. Marlene 
Dietrich, directed by Mr. von Sternberg, in a brilliant 
melodrama. 

THE POLYTECHNIC. Tabu. This fine picture con- 
tains some wonderful photography. Supported by 
Douglas Fairbanks’s amusing travel film. 

THE NEW GALLERY. A Night Like This. For those 
who have not seen the play. Tom Walls and Ralph 
Lynn. 

GENERAL RELEASES 

The Yellow Passport. Elissa Landi and Lionel Barrymore 
in the screen adaptation of the well known play 
“ The Yellow Ticket.” 

The Mad Genius. John Barrymore in a similar picture 
to “ Svengali.” 

My Sin. Tallulah Bankhead in a poor story. 


BOOKS TO READ 
LITERARY EDITOR'S LIST 

Byron and the Need of Fatality. By Charles Du Bos. 
Putnam. 10s. 6d. A translation in which M. Du 
Bos has collaborated with Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne, 
the authoress of the best English life of Byron 
Despite his admiration M. Du Bos has a just idea of 
Byron's limitations as a poet. 

Spain’s Uncertain Crown. By Robert Sencourt. Benn. 
21s. A brilliant survey of Spanish history of the 
last hundred years. 

A Hoosier Holiday. By Theodore Dreiser. Constable. 
10s. The story of a holiday in Indiana. 

Anno Domini. By John Oxenham. Longmans. 6. 
Mr. Oxenham tells the story of Christ’s life and to 
use his own words: “I have endeavoured to tell, 
as simply and clearly as possible, that great story 18 
seen through the eyes of a keen intelligent young 
follower.” 

A Rabbit in the Air. By David Garnett. Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. A fascinating account of Mr. Gat’ 
nett’s first attempt to handle an aeroplane. 

Irish Free State Official Handbook. Benn. 15s. A 
thoroughly readable book on the literary and cultural 
side of Irish life prepared by the Government of the 
Irish Free State. It includes some 80 new drawings 
by Irish artists. 


NOVELS 
The Life and Adventures of Aloysius O'Callaghan. 
T. Washington-Metcalfe. Heinemann. 7s. 
Chosen by the Book Society for this month. 
The White Flame. By Frank O'Connor. Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d. By the author of “ Guests of the 
Nation.” 
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